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THE ORIGIN AND STATUS OF THE CHEKA 


THREE recent attempts have been made to elucidate the early history 
of the Cheka: 


The Soviet Secret Police ed. S. Wolin and R. Slusser (1957) pp. 3—61: 
a long introductory chapter by the editors with a full apparatus of 
sources ;! 


an article by S$. Dobrin in Soviet Studies vol. VII no. 4 (April 1956) 
pp. 366—371; 

an article by R. J. Scott in St. Antony’s Papers no. 1 (Soviet Aflairs) 
1957 pp. I—23. 


None of these accounts throws light on all the dark places, but a 
re-examination of the sources on the basis of these three articles makes 
the sequence of events fairly clear: 


1. Before 10 November/23 November 1917. Note from Sovnarkom 
to Revolutionary Military Committee instructing it to arrest and 
confine in the Kronstadt prison ‘speculators’ and ‘gangsters’. 

2. Decision of Revolutionary Military Committee of 10 November/ 
23 November 1917 giving effect to no. 1. 

Both the above were published in Izvestia 12 November/25 Novem- 
ber 1917: no. 1 is in Lenin, Sochinenia (2nd ed.) xxii p. 78, implying that 
Lenin was its author. 

3. 21 November/4 December. ‘On the proposal of Dzerzhinski, 
the Revolutionary Military Committee decided to organize a com- 
mission for the struggle with counter-revolution. The commission 
was composed of Skrypnik, Flerovski, Blagonravov, Galkin, Trifonov’ 
(Revolyutsia 1917 goda vi (ed. Lyubimov, 1927) 187, quoting from 
unpublished archives of the committee). Ioffe also recalled this creation 
of a ‘special section out of which crystallized the Extraordinary 
Commission for the struggle with counter-revolution’ (Kommunisti- 
cheski internatsional no. 6 November 1919 col. 780). Scott loc. cit. 











2 ORIGIN AND STATUS 
p. 2 oddly refers under this date to the proposal of Dzerzhinski, but 


not to the actual decision, to set up a commission. 

4. 23 November/6 December 1917. “The question of combating 
internal counter-revolution and sabotage’ was raised by Lenin in 
Sovnarkom (Lenin, Sochinenia xxii p. 593 n. 61); but there is no record 
of any fresh decision. 

5. Note from Lenin to Dzerzhinski ‘for your today’s report on 
measures to combat saboteurs and counter-revolutionaries’: suggests 
various measures, but makes no proposals for any special agency and 
treats Narkomvnudel as the foe a department (Lenin, Sochinenia 
xxii pp. 126—129); the date 6—7 December/19—20 December ap- 
pended to the note is apparently conjectural, but the editors of Lenin’s 
Sochinenia evidently place it before Dzerzhinski’s report (see next 
item), whereas Wolin and Slusser p. 32 less plausibly place it after. 

6. 7 December/20 December 1917. Report made by Dzerzhinski 
to Sovnarkom ‘on the organization and composition of the commission 
to combat sabotage’, apparently never published, but mentioned in 
Krasny arkhiv V (1924) p. xiv (where the text of no. 5 was originally 
published). 

7. 7 December/20 December 1917. Decision of Sovnarkom ‘to 
call the commission the All-Russian Extraordinary Commission 
attached to Sovnarkom for the struggle with counter-revolution and 
sabotage, and to confirm it’. (The ‘commission’ thus baptized must 
have been either the existing commission (see no. 3 above) or the 
commission proposed in Dzerzhinski’s report.) Its functions were to 
liquidate counter-revolution and sabotage, to hand over counter- 
revolutionaries and saboteurs to the revolutionary tribunals, and to 
apply such measures of repression as ‘confiscation, deprivation of 
ration cards, publication of lists of enemies of the people etc.’. The 
decision was first published by Peters in Proletarskaya revolyutsia no. 
10 (33) 1924 pp. 5—6, only the first sentence being in inverted commas, 
so that the remainder appeared to be a summary rather than a full 
text. It was, however, republished by Latsis ibid. no. 9‘ (56) 1926 
pp. 82—83 and by Pokrovski in Pravda 18 December 1927 as the actual 
text. Latsis calls it “a rough draft rather than a decree’, and Pokrovski 
‘not a decree, but an “‘extract from the protocols”’. But many decrees 
of this period were highly informal. The editors of the second edition 
of Lenin’s works (Lenin, Sochinenia xxii p. 593 n. 61) record that a 
decree on speculation and counter-revolution drafted by Lenin was 
several times considered by Sovnarkom in December 1917 and Jan 
1918, but ‘in view of inadequate working out was not published. 
This reads like a belated excuse for the non-publication of the docu- 
ment of 7 December/20 December 1917, but may refer to a different 
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OF THE CHEKA ; 


document. Latsis loc. cit. p. 82 speaks of “the text of the protocol 
[of 7 December/20 December 1917] which, as is clear from a note, 
was hurriedly written by Vladimir Ilyich himself’. 

According to M. Latsis, Chrezvychainniye komissii po borbe s kontr- 
revolyutsiei (1921) pp. 7—8, the Ve-Che-Ka held its first meeting 
on the same day, and defined its functions in the following terms: 


To cut off at the root all counter-revolutionary or sabotage activities or attempts 
at them throughout the whole of Russia; to hand over to the revolutionary 
tribunal counter-revolutionaries and saboteurs; to work out methods of combating 
them and to put these unsparingly into effect. 


The language is close to that of the founding ‘decree’, but omits to 
specify the measures of repression, perhaps through consciousness 
that those named in the decree would prove inadequate. It is note- 
worthy that the founding ‘decree’ already prescribed two different 
procedures for the Ve-Che-Ka: to hand over criminals or suspects 
to the revolutionary tribunals (for these see below), or to apply measures 
of repression itself. No attempt was made to define the relation between 
these alternatives. 

The members of Ve-Che-Ka as constituted on 7 December/20 
December 1917 were Peters, Ksenofontov, Averin, Orjonikidze, 
Peterson, Evseev and Trifonov (Proletarskaya revolyutsia no. 10 (33) 
1924 p. 6); on the following day Averin, Orjonikidze and Trifonov 
were replaced by Fomin, Shchukin, Ilyin and Chernov (ibid. no. 9 
56) p. 83). 
te ince to publish the ‘decree’ of 7 December/20 December 
1917, whatever its cause, was not due to any desire to hide the activities 
of the new institution under a bushel. A circular of the Ve-Che-Ka 
published in Izvestia 15 December/28 December 1917 appealed to 
‘all workers, soldiers and peasants’ to supply it with information to help 
its campaign against counter-revolution and sabotage, and invited 
local Soviets to set up similar local commissions (this was the beginning 
of the local Chekas): it announced its headquarters’ address in Petro- 
grad, Gorokhovaya 2, 4th floor.” 

As a good lawyer, Dobrin (loc. cit. pp. 367—8) is exercised by the 
absence of any law or decree defining the functions of the Cheka,? 
and finds this odd ‘in the light of modern English ideas about the 
tule of law’. But in no country is it’ considered necessary to pass 
laws authorizing the army to destroy the enemy by all possible methods 
in time of war or to define the methods which it will use for the pur- 
pose. The acts of an army in war are what Dobrin would call ‘mur- 
derously illegal’. The so-called ‘laws of war’ seek to limit powers 
assumed ex hypothesi to be unlimited: this was the character of the 





4 ORIGIN AND STATUS 
first attempts to define the powers of the Cheka (for which see below). 


The Cheka was conceived as waging war against class enemies or their 
tools. Its operations had as little to do with law as the operations of 
an army: inter arma silent leges. Early pronouncements of the Cheka 
resembled those of military commanders in the field. On the resum 
tion of the German advance after the breakdown of the Brest-Litovsk 
negotiations, the Soviet proclamation of 22 February 1918 proclaiming 
‘the socialist fatherland in danger’ was followed by an order of the 
Ve-Che-Ka promising ‘merciless annihilation’ of counter-revolu- 
tionaries, spies etc., and exhorting local Soviets and Chekas to act 
on the same principle (Pravda 23 February 1918). As Krestinski, then 
People’s Commissar for Justice, philosophically pointed out in July 
1918: 


The Cheka is an administrative organ, and the experience of the past has amply 
demonstrated the inevitability of friction between judicial institutions and ad- 
ministrative organs . . . So long as the Cheka functions, the work of justice must 
take a secondary place.‘ 


Failure to recognize this extra-legal character of the original Cheka 
is responsible for the common misconception that there was an in- 
consistency between acceptance of the summary killings by the Cheka 
of counter-revolutionaries, saboteurs, etc. and objection to the im- 
position of death sentences by a court. The distinction had been clear 
enough to Jefferson who, in writing of the ‘necessary struggle’ of the 
French revolution, compared those who ‘fell without the forms of 
trial’ to those ‘fallen in battle’ (see the passage quoted by me in The 
Bolshevik Revolution 1917—1923 vol. 1, pp. 154—155); and it was 
clear to all the Left parties in the Russian revolution. Spiridinova 
propounded it to the fifth congress of Soviets in July 1918 (Pyaty 
vserossiisky syezd sovetov (1918), fp 59—61). The Mensheviks, though 
less explicitly committed, showed by the vehemence of their protest 
against the first execution by sentence of a court (see The Bolshevik 
Revolution 1917—1923 vol. 1 p. 164) that they distinguished this from 
summary shootings by the Cheka, and regarded it as much more 
objectionable. It is fair to say that, in the first months of the revolution, 
all Left parties in principle accepted summary shootings as necessary. 
The SRs and the Mensheviks were against the imposition of the death 
penalty by sentence of a court; the Bolsheviks were originally divided 
on this issue, but party policy soon came to approve it. 

From the end of 1917 to 1920, therefore, two quite different systems 
existed for the repression of offences against public order—a legal 
system operating through courts and purporting to administer law 
and an extra-legal system whose powers were not legally defined 
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OF THE CHEKA 5 


and were exercised irrespective of any law. No formal division of 
competence between two such diverse systems was, or could have been, 
established. But the general conception was that the Cheka was con- 
cerned with offences which threatened the security of the state— 
what were later, though not in this period, classified as ‘state crimes’. 

This is, however, an over-simplification, since there was also the 
intermediate system of ‘revolutionary tribunals’. Their anomalous 
status is best shown by the controversy which it excited among 
contemporary jurists. Stuchka, who was primarily concerned with the 
organization of the ordinary courts, insisted that a revolutionary 
tribunal was not a judicial organ: it was not ‘a court to try political 
criminals’, but ‘a special organization of “the struggle against counter- 
revolutionary forces”’. This assimilated the status of the revolutionary 
tribunals to that of the Cheka. On the other hand, the revolutionary 
tribunals were sometimes loosely referred to in early decrees as courts; 
and Krylenko, this most active organizer, always insisted that they 
were courts and an integral part of the legal system.° 

The history of the revolutionary tribunals is instructive.® The decree 
of Sovnarkom of 24 November/7 December 1917, setting up Soviet 
courts, contained a final article providing for the establishment of 
revolutionary tribunals elected by provincial or city Soviets to deal 
with counter-revolution, brigandage, sabotage etc. (S.U. 1917-18, 
4—40). The so-called decree constituting the Cheka gave it the option 
of handing over arrested persons to a revolutionary tribunal. The first 
detailed document on revolutionary tribunals was an instruction of 
17 December/30 December 1917 (S.U. 1917-18, 12—170) signed by 
the Left SR People’s Commissar for Justice, Steinberg, ‘to the revo- 
lutionary tribunal’ (evidently the Petrograd tribunal—N. Krylenko, 
Sudoustroistvo RSFSR (1923), p. 48, mentions a similar instruction 
to the Moscow tribunal). But this instruction does not appear to have 
bestowed on the tribunal any functions or powers not enjoyed by an 
ordinary court, and the penalties which it was entitled to impose did 
not include the death penalty. In view of the attitude of the Left 
SRs, an effective revolutionary tribunal could scarcely be created so 
long as they controlled Narkomyust. Krylenko (op. cit. pp. 49, 204) 
insists with great emphasis (but less plausibility) that the growth of 
the Cheka’s powers was due to Steinberg’s failure to establish an 
effective tribunal to deal with counter-revolution and sabotage. 

In March 1918 the Left SRs resigned from Sovnarkom, Stuchka 
became People’s Commissar for Justice, and Krylenko, having been 
transferred from military to legal work, took in hand the organization 
of the revolutionary tribunals.’ The result was a decree of 17 May 1918 
on the organization of revolutionary tribunals, which were henceforth 
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to be confined to ‘large centres’ (S.U. 1917-18, 35—471) and a decree 
of 29 May 1918, establishing a revolutionary tribunal attached to 
VTsIK ‘to pass judgement on the most important cases’ (S.U. 1917-18, 
41—520). 

From this time, therefore, three distinct systems were in operation— 


the ordinary courts, the revolutionary tribunals and the Cheka and its , 


organs. The ordinary courts and the Cheka were too far apart to 
conflict, though clashes sometimes occurred between the local Chekas 
and local Soviets.’ But acute rivalry occurred, on the one hand, between 
the ordinary courts and the revolutionary tribunals and, on the other, 
between the tribunals and the Cheka. The former of these rivalries 
does not concern us here; the latter played a large part in the story of 
the Cheka. 

Controversy over the Cheka began in the form of friction between 
its organs and the revolutionary tribunals. In theory, the issue was 
between extra-legal and legal methods of repressing counter-revolu- 
tion and sabotage; in practice, it was a struggle for authority between 
different organs. Conflicts of competence could not fail to produce 
friction. A case is on record in which a Petrograd newspaper appealed 
to a Revolutionary Tribunal against the arbitrary action of a Cheka 
agent.? On the other hand, the Cheka ignored decisions of the revolu- 
tionary tribunals, and arrested and imprisoned persons acquitted by 
the tribunals. A by-product of this friction was that each of the con- 
flicting parties began to assimilate its procedure to that of the other. 
The Cheka established at an early stage (precisely when, cannot be 
ascertained) the rule that shootings required the approval of a com- 
mission of three (troika). These troikas, though administrative bodies, 
inevitably acquired the aspect of summary courts, and were treated 
as such by SRss sitting on them, who voted as a matter of principle 
against the order to shoot.!° (This veto disappeared when the SRs 
went out of the Cheka in July 1918.) On the other hand, a decree of 
16 June 1918 on the revolutionary tribunals removed all restrictions 
of any kind on ‘choice of measures for dealing with counter-revolu- 
tion, sabotage etc.’—except, the decree grimly added, where the law 
had prescribed a minimum penalty (S.U. 1917-18, 44—533). 

The relation between the Cheka and the revolutionary tribunals, 
which remains obscure in the decrees and in most commentaries on 
the subject, is clearly explained by Latsis: ‘It i.e. the Cheka] either 
annihilates without a court, taking the criminal on the scene of the 
crime, or isolates him from society, confining him in a concentration 
camp, or hands him over to a tribunal when the affair demands such 
investigation and wide publicity’ (M. Latsis, Chrezvychainniye komissii 

. . (1921) p. 8). Or again: “Whether such a sentence fi.e. death by 
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shooting] is pronounced by a Cheka or by a tribunal is unimportant 
and is determined separately on each occasion, according to which 
is the more appropriate: wide publicity with public enquiry or rapid 
execution’ (ibid. p. 16). The Cheka was an administrative not a judicial 
body. Nothing in any decree of this time affected its right to deal with 
offenders at its discretion by administrative action. 

The next step in the controversy was a congress of representatives 
of revolutionary tribunals which met in Moscow from 29 October 
to 3 November 1918 and is described at length in N. Krylenko, 
Sudoustroistvo RSFSR (1923) pp. 94—100. While continuing to claim 
for the tribunals ‘an absolutely unlimited right of determining measures 
of repression’, the congress drew attention to ‘those dark features 
which have shown up so conspicuously in the activity of the Cheka, 
thanks to its rejection—no doubt, a forced rejection—of the funda- 
mental requirement of judicial process, publicity, as well as of [sic] 
the absence of legislative definition of the rights and powers of the Cheka 
in carrying out the tasks entrusted to it. The congress called for a 
radical curtailment of the powers exercised by the Cheka, which would 
have had the effect of turning the Cheka into an investigating organ 
without the right to pronounce or execute judgements. It was ap- 
parently due to this attack that the Cheka secured on 2 November 
1918 (while the congress was still sitting) the hasty adoption by Sov- 
narkom of a statute of the Ve-Che-Ka and Chekas.!! It described the 
Ve-Che-Ka as ‘the central organ’ uniting the activities of the Chekas and 
‘systematically carrying on the direct struggle with counter-revolu- 
tion, speculation, corruption etc.’: the People’s Commissariats of 
Justice and Internal Affairs were to appoint delegates to the Ve-Che- 
Ka, which would work in ‘close contact’ with these commissariats 
(S.U. 1917-18, 80—842). As Dobrin (loc. cit. p. 367) points out, the 
decree ‘tells us nothing at all about the powers which the Chekas 
were to have for, or in the exercise of, their duties’. Krylenko (loc. 
cit. pp. 100—101) relates that he asked Sverdlov: “Why are you 
unwilling to say openly what it is all about?’, and Sverdlov replied: 
‘There is no point: it is clear to everyone as it is’.!* The representatives 
of the two commissariats, having discovered that no change was 
intended, ‘demonstratively walked out of the Ve-Che-Ka’. 

The resolution of VTsIK of 17 February 1919, analysed at length by 
Dobrin (loc. cit. pp. 369—370), was an attempt to heal this breach by 
a compromise. The obscurities and apparent contradictions of the 
resolution are easily explicable in the light of this background, and 
of the constant assumption of unlimited powers exercised by the Cheka, 
subject only to specific limitations imposed by law or decree. Dzer- 
zhinski, whose report to VTsIK introducing this resolution has recently 
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been published (Istoricheski arkhiv 1958 no. 1 pp. 6—11), explained that 
‘in addition to sentences by a court, it is indispensable to retain ad- 
ministrative sentences and, in particular, the concentration camp’; 
that the primary task of the Cheka was no longer to struggle against 
counter-revolution but against ‘that internal sabotage . . ., that disorder, 
that slowness, that bureaucratic obstruction which upsets and frustrates 
all our projects and efforts’; and that the purpose of the resolution was 
to end the ‘parallelism’ between the Cheka and the revolutionary 
tribunals which sometimes allowed criminals to escape punishment. 
What art. 1 says in effect is that, if the Cheka decides that judicial 
action is appropriate, it hands the offender over to the revolutionary 
tribunal (not to any tribunal set up by itself). Arts. 2, 3 and 8 deal with 
the hypothesis of a decision by Cheka to proceed by administrative 
action, limiting to cases of armed insurrection or martial law the right 
of the Cheka to shoot, but recognizing an unlimited right to confine 
in concentration camps. The distinction is explained by Latsis. In 
a state of war the Cheka has the right to apply any penalty; but ‘when 
life resumes its normal course, all the rights of the Chekas are trans- 
ferred to the revolutionary tribunals, and the Ve-Che-Ka retains only 
the right to confine in concentration camps [evidently as a preventive 
measure when no actual offence has been committed]’ (M. Latsis, 
Chrezvychainniye komissii . . . (1921) p. 17).13 Arts. 4—7 dealt with the 
revolutionary tribunals, attempting on the one hand to assimilate 
their procedure to the summary procedure: of the Cheka (courts 
of three judges to be convened within 48 hours of the completion 
of the investigation) and on the other to give the tribunals an unspeci- 
fied right of supervision over the activities of the Cheka. 

So long as the civil war lasted, no attempt to curb the Cheka’s 
powers was likely to succeed, and the proposed supervision of the 
revolutionary tribunals proved abortive. A decree of October 1919 
for the first time formally conferred judicial powers on the Cheka. 
It was to set up a ‘special revolutionary tribunal’ to deal with important 
cases of speculation, and of official misdemeanour or corruption. 
The tribunal was to be ‘bound by no judicial forms of any kind’, 
but was to sit in public (S.U. 1919, 53504). It represented an extension 
of the authority of the Cheka, but was evidently not intended to apply 
to counter-revolutionary activities in the narrower sense of the term. 
The next three months saw a dramatic improvement in the military 
situation. In January 1920, when Denikin and Kolchak had both been 
decisively defeated and the civil war seemed over, the Cheka itself 
sponsored a decree of Sovnarkom, subsequently confirmed by VTsIK, 
abolishing all shootings and executions.!* This was also the period of an 
important and detailed decree of 27 March 1920 on the status of the 
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revolutionary tribunals (S.U. 1920 22/23—115). The main purposes 
of the decree were to improve the organization of the tribunals, and 
to abolish all other ‘special’ courts (including the Cheka tribunal 
set up under the decree of October 1919) or assimilate their procedure 
to that of the tribunals. Zelich (loc. cit. p. 39) falls into the usual con- 
fusion when he says that it abolished ‘the non-judicial powers of the 
Cheka’: it was the judicial powers conferred by the decree of October 
1919 which were now withdrawn. The Cheka became once more a 
purely administrative organ. The decree made an attempt to resus- 
citate the supervision over the operations of the Cheka prescribed in 
the decree of February 1919, but without any fresh precision. 

The upshot of this was an agreement (a sort of inter-departmental 
treaty!) signed by Dzerzhinski and Krylenko and issued on 17 April 
1920 in the form of an instruction from the presidium of the Ve-Che- 
Ka to provincial Chekas, with copy to provincial revolutionary tribunals 
(Krylenko, op. cit. pp. 368—373). Its declared aim was to end ‘the 
antagonism and inter-departmental disputes which have hitherto 
occurred between the two institutions’; and it provided that a member 
of each provincial Cheka should sit as a member of the provincial 
revolutionary tribunal. Its chief interest was its heroic attempt to 
settle questions of competence, and thus limit the unfettered discretion 
enjoyed by the Cheka. It recognized three courses as open to the Cheka 
when it took up a case (a) to hand it over to the People’s Court— 
this was the ‘general rule’, (b) to hand it over to the revolutionary 
tribunal, (c) to deal with it administratively. The dividing line between 
(a) and (b) was that between minor and major offences. The choice 
between (b) and (c) rested on even less precise criteria. The only real 
answer was that it depended on the conditions of the time: 


We live in an epoch [declared the agreement] when the class struggle of the 
bourgeoisie and the capitalist world against us has not yet taken such forms that 
we can punish every crime exclusively by judicial action . . . On the other hand, 
we have none the less emerged from the period of initial construction and em- 
bittered life-and-death struggle, when the need for self-defence was so great that 
we could consciously shut our eyes to a number of our mistakes, and consciously 
admit the possibility of such mistakes if only the republic was to be saved, as 
happened in the period of the red terror. 


But Pilsudski’s invasion of the Ukraine in May 1920 quickly ended 
any movement which this agreement might have represented in the 
direction of mildness or legal regularity. A decree of 12 May 1920 
‘on measures of struggle againt the Polish attack’ restored to revolu- 
tionary tribunals the right to inflict the death penalty (S.U. 1920 
43—190): oddly enough it was only a fortnight later that a similar 
right was restored by a further decree to the Cheka (ibid. 783—370). 
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Here matters remained for a year. Then, after the final end of the 
civil war and the introduction of NEP, another campaign was opened 
to subject the Cheka to legal restraints. A decree of 23 June 1921 
had as its main purpose the unification of the whole system of revolu- 
tionary tribunals (S.U. 1921 51—294). But it contained a concluding 
paragraph (art. 11), which decisively limited the powers of the Cheka. 
The Cheka could in future condemn to a maximum of two years’ 
confinement only persons belonging to ‘anti-Soviet political parties’ 
or to ‘flagrantly white-guard elements’. It could carry out shootings 
only in places under military law and then only for espionage, banditry 
or armed rebellion. All other offenders it was to hand over either to 
the ordinary courts or to the revolutionary tribunals; and it was to 
account for sentences imposed administratively to the Supreme 
Revolutionary Tribunal. “Thus in the last resort’, exclaimed Krylenko 
triumphantly, ‘this struggle [between revolutionary tribunals and the 
Cheka] ended . . . in the direct subordination of the Cheka to the 
tribunals’.!> Later in the year a further decree reorganized and expanded 
the jurisdiction of the revolutionary tribunals (S.U. 1921 51—294). 

No evidence has been found bearing on the effectiveness of the decree 
curbing the powers of the Cheka. But the ending of the civil war and 
the introduction of NEP created an atmosphere unpropitious to the 
Cheka, which had always been regarded as an ‘extraordinary’ in- 
stitution created to meet an emergency. By the end of 1921 Lenin had 
coined the slogan ‘revolutionary legality’, and the way was being 
paved for the various legal codes adopted in 1922. The ninth All- 
Russian Congress of Soviets in December 1921 instructed VTsIK 
(without any recorded discussion) to ‘review the state of the Cheka and 
its organs in the sense of reorganizing them, of restricting their com- 

etence and of strengthening the principles of revolutionary legality’ 
S.U. 1922 4—42). On 8 February 1922 VTsIK issued a decree abolish- 
ing the Cheka, and transferring its functions to a ‘state political ad- 
ministration’ (GPU) of Narkomvnudel (S.U. 1922 16—160). In effect 
the Cheka acquired a new name, and a legal and constitutional status 
which it had not enjoyed under the old dispensation. In 1922, when 
the courts were reorganized, the revolutionary tribunals also disap- 
peared.’ The removal of this intermediate jurisdiction helped further 
to enhance the authority of the GPU. But all that is another story. 


E. H. Carr 
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1 I take this opportunity to thank Mr. Slusser and the librarian of the Hoover Library, Stanford 
University, for valuable help in collecting the material for this article. 

2 Scott loc. cit. p. 3 quotes a similar announcement two days earlier in the Gazeta vremennovo 
rabochekrestyanskovo pravitelstva, which I have not seen. 

3 Dobrin loc. cit. p. 366, is not quite right in saying that the Cheka does not appear in the 
Sobranie uzakonenii before September 1918; a decree of 16 December/29 December 1917 (S.U. 
9—145) mentions it, under the title ‘All-Russian Investigating Commission for the struggle 
with Counter-revolution and Sabotage’ as one of the organs entitled to conduct investigations 
and make arrests. Wolin and Slusser (loc. cit. p. 35 n. 20) list three orders on the organization and 
powers of the Chekas issued by an All-Russian Conference of Chekas in June 1918: these I have 
not seen. 

* Quoted in Bunyan and Fisher, The Bolshevik Revolution 1917—1918 (1934) p. $80. 

5 P. Stuchka, 13 let borby za revolyutsionno-marksistskuyu teoriyu prava (1931), p. 11; N. Krylenko, 
Sudoustroistvo RSFSR (1923), pp. 52—53. 

6 The only account of them known to me in English is in J. Zelich, Soviet Administration of 
Criminal Law (1931), pp. 34—37—a useful and neglected book; the fullest information about 
them is in N. Krylenko, Sudoustroistvo RSFSR (1923). 

7 The not very friendly biographical notice of Krylenko in Malaya sovetskaya entsiklopedia 
V (1937), 1007, states that the revolutionary tribunals were ‘created’ by him after March 1918; 
this was formally incorrect, but perhaps not far from the truth in practice. 

8 See for example the documents translated in]. Bunyan, Intervention, Civi? War and Communism 
in Russia (1936), pp. 259—260. 

® Quoted in Bunyan and Fisher, The Bolshevik Revolution 1917—1918 (1934), pp. 579—S80. 

10 Proletarskaya revolyutsia no. 9 ($6) 1926 p. 88. 

11 Scott loc. cit. p. 19 severely trounces Krylenko for having, in an article in Entsiklopedia 
gosudarstva i prava (a) misdated the foundation of the Cheka 2 November/15 November instead 
of 7 December/20 December, (b) stated that the first decree on the courts provided for the setting 
up of revolutionary tribunals. As regards (a), confusion has arisen between the foundation of 
the Cheka in December 1917 and the decree of 2 November 1918 defining its powers. Whether 
this confusion originates with Krylenko or with Mr. Scott, I cannot say, since I have not seen 
Krylenko’s article; the account in Krylenko, Sudoustroistvo RSFSR p. 82 (which, according to 
Mr. Scott, was ‘much the same’ as the article), though confused in substance, correctly dates the 
decree 2 November 1918. The suggestion that Krylenko had some sinister motive for ante-dating 
the foundation of the Cheka makes no sense: it contradicts his repeated argument (see p. § 
above) that the growth of the Cheka was due to the initial feebleness of the revolutionary tri- 
bunals. As regards (b), the revolutionary tribunals were provided for in art. 8 of the first decree 
on the courts (see p. 5 above); here Mr. Scott is wrong, and Krylenko right. 

12 Dobrin (loc. cit. p. 367), recounting this story from memory, has evidently substituted 
Lenin for Sverdlov. 

13 Dzerzhinski’s report to VTsIK on the decree justified this restriction on the powers of the 
Cheka by the argument that mass opposition to the regime is no longer threatened. 

14 $.U. 1920 4/5—22; 9—61. There is no reason to doubt the statement of Latsis, Chrezvy- 
chainniye komissii . . . 1921 (cf. Proletarskaya revolyutsia no. 9 (56) 1926 p. 93) that the proposal 
was made by the Cheka and emanated from Dzerzhinski himself; the suggestion in Wolin and 
Slusser loc. cit. p. 8 that it was a ‘propaganda move’ lacks plausibility. 

1S. N. Krylenko op. cit. p. 143. 

16 According to the article in Entsiklopedia gosudarstva i prava iii 686 seq. they were abolished 
in 1923, being retained only for use in special cases on a decision of Narkomyust: I have failed 
to trace any relevant decree. 














THE SOVIET UNION AS A NEUTRAL, 1939—1941 


Tue concept of neutrality has in the past few years gained increasing 
prominence in Soviet legal and political thought, emerging again 
after a long period of disuse as a major weapon in the arsenal of Soviet 
diplomacy. In spite of the fact that references to neutrality now abound 
in the speeches of Soviet statesmen and that currently a growing 
number of legal and political writings published in the USSR are 
devoted to the subject, in the Western world still relatively little is 
known of the Soviet views and practices in this field of international 
diplomacy. 

This oversight seems to be partly due to the consistent Soviet 
practice of confounding neutrality and neutralism and using the same 
term to denote both concepts in spite of their obvious and profound 
differences.! The confusion thus engendered by the apparently inten- 
tional failure to distinguish between a legal situation, neutrality, and 
a political attitude and policy, neutralism, adds difficulties to the already 
complicated task of analyzing Soviet treatises and official documents.’ 
The current pre-occupation of the non-Communist world with the 
novel and therefore more exciting concept of neutralism has also 
contributed its share to fostering a general disregard for traditional 
neutrality. Yet there is little doubt that when Bulganin or Khrushchov 
speak of neutrality, they are not referring solely to political neutralism 
in times of Cold War, but clearly envisage too the possibility and 
applicability of a policy of legal neutrality within the context of 
open wat. 

Another reason which may perhaps serve to explain why so little 
attention has been paid to Soviet ideas on neutrality is the fact that 
during the more than forty years of its existence the USSR has really 
enjoyed the status of a neutral only once, from the time of the German 
attack on Poland which marked the outbreak of the Second World 
War to the date of the German attack on the Soviet Union. It is true 
that Lenin at one time claimed that through signing the Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk the RSFSR had become a neutral for the closing months 
of the First World War.* However, the chaotic state of affairs at the 
time, the failure of the Soviet regime to secure from both sides 
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recognition for its new status and the transitoriness of the situation didnot 
permit the Soviets to formulate and implement any consistent policy 
of neutrality. 

Nor did the USSR have any such opportunity in the following 
years. Its attitude during the Italo-Abyssinian war was essentially 
conditioned by the League of Nations and its imposition of economic 
sanctions against Italy. During the Spanish Civil War, its policy was 
largely determined both by the League of Nations and the Committee 
on Non-Intervention; and, during the Sino-Japanese conflict the 
world at large and the Soviet Union with it failed to invoke their 
neutrality laws since both parties to the armed quarrel refused to 
acknowledge the existence of any state of war. 

Only following the outbreak of the Second World War and for 
nearly two years thereafter did the USSR find itself in the position of an 
official neutral, in which status it was confirmed by the international 
community. This period in the history of Soviet foreign relations is thus 
unique in that it offers us our only opportunity to observe the Soviet 
Government in action as a legal and internationally recognized neutral 
power in a time of open and declared war. The purpose of this paper 
is to examine the relevant aspects of Soviet foreign relations during 
the period from 1 September 1939 to 22 June 1941, in order to analyze 
the legal formulations and diplomatic practices of the Soviet regime 
in its implementation of a policy of neutrality in the context of a major 
international war. Therefore only Soviet relations with the various 
belligerents of World War II will concern us, thus excluding the 
USSR’s dealings with the Baltic States and its differences with its 
other neighbours. The Soviet-Finnish conflict will be treated only 
in so far as it helps to shed some light on the Soviet interpretation of a 
third party’s obligations in the presence of an armed dispute between 
two other States. 

In the capacity of an international neutral the legal position of the 
Soviet State at the outbreak of the conflict in September 1939 was 
defined by: (1) international public law as recognized by the interna- 
tional community and as interpreted by the Soviet Government; (2) 
the conventional obligations assumed by the USSR vis-a-vis the 
belligerent parties. A three-fold approach will be used in attempting 
to analyze the Soviet Government's conduct as a neutral: (1) an 
examination of the lawful obligations undertaken by the USSR in 
various international agreements prior to 1 September 1939, having 
relevance to its subsequent status as a neutral; (2) an analysis of Soviet 
conceptions of the international legal rules concerning the rights and 
duties of a neutral nation in time of war; (3) an evaluation of Soviet 
diplomacy as a neutral power after the opening of hostilities. 
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1. The Conventional Obligations of the USSR 

Officially the legal basis for the Soviet position in September 1939 
was provided by the Treaty of Non-Aggression signed between the 
USSR and Germany on 23 August 1939, and primarily its Article II: 


Should one of the High Contracting Parties become the object of belligerent 
action by a third power, the other High Contracting Party shall in no manner 
lend its support to this third power.* 


In accordance with this provision the signatories were bound to an 
unconditional neutrality in case of the other party’s involvement 
in a war. Significant was the omission of the escape clause usual in 
such documents whereby the obligation to remain neutral depended 
on whether the other party was the aggressor or the innocent victim 
of aggression. In effect, Article II of the Treaty of Non-Aggression 
unilaterally dismissed the Soviet obligation under the Covenant of 
the League of Nations to participate in measures of collective security 
at a time when the USSR was still a member of that international 
organization. 

On 14 May 1938, at the rorst session of the League, Litvinov 
vigorously denounced the proposal to excuse Switzerland, an inter- 
nationally neutralized State, from its obligations to take part in econo- 
mic sanctions duly invoked by the League against an aggressor, 
although he accepted the idea of freeing Switzerland from any duty 
to join in military sanctions.® Such being the Soviet view on the duties 
of an internationally neutralized State such as Switzerland on the subject 
of collective economic sanctions, the incompatibility of the Soviets’ 
own interpretations of the League obligations with Article II of the 
Treaty of Non-Aggression is evident.’ 

This contradiction. was well understood by the world at large and 
provoked serious criticism of the Soviet position. So loud did these 
condemnations become that Molotov found it necessary to justify at 
length the policy of his government. Referring to the adverse reports in 
the English, French and American press, Molotov retorted: 

Further, they go so far as to blame us because the pact, if you please, contains 
no clause providing for its denunciation in case one of the signatories is drawn into 
war under conditions which might give some external pretext to qualify this 
particular country as an aggressor. But they forget, for some reason, that such a 
clause and such a reservation is not to be found either in the Polish-German non- 
aggression pact signed in 1934, and annulled by Germany in 1939 against the wishes 
of Poland, or in the Anglo-German declaration of non-aggression signed only a 


few months ago. The question arises: Why cannot the USSR allow itself the 
same privilege that Poland and England allowed themselves long ago?® 


It must be conceded, however, that Molotov’s plea was not con- 
vincing and he seems to have been himself ‘plainly conscious of the 
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weakness of his arguments’.? Only the total collapse of the League of 
Nations enabled the USSR to avoid having to face the issue, for, 
in principle, the obligation assumed by the Soviet Union in August 
1939, vis-a-vis Germany was inherently at odds with the duties of the 
Soviet Union as a member of the League. But of the two only the 
Treaty of Non-Aggression was de facto’ operative at the outbreak of 
the war and ostensibly the conventional position of the USSR in 
September 1939 was one of unconditional neutrality. As Molotov never 
tired of repeating: “The non-aggression pact concluded between the 
Soviet Union and Germany bound us to maintain neutrality in the 
case of Germany being involved in war. We have consistently pursued 
this course . . .”10 

The question then arises to what extent this formal status was 
modified by the conclusion of the secret protocol and the operation of 
the multiple trade and economic agreements between the two countries. 
The existence of the Secret Additional Protocol to the Treaty of Non- 
Aggression, though repeatedly denied by Soviet spokesmen and in spite 
of its officially secret nature, was generally suspected outside the USSR 
and a good idea as to its import and contents was held by the press and 
informed circles in the West.1! For the purposes of this study only 
Soviet commitments with regard to Poland are relevant; these are 
contained in Article 2 of the Secret Additional Protocol to the Treaty 
of Non-Aggression, which reads as follows: 


In the event of a territorial and political rearrangement of the areas belonging 
to the Polish state the spheres of influence of Germany and the USSR shall be 
bounded approximately by the line of the rivers Narew, Vistula and San. 

The question of whether the interests of both parties make desirable the main- 
tenance of an independent Polish state and how such a state shall be bounded can 
only be definitely determined in the course of further political developments. 

In any event both Governments will resolve this question by means of a friendly 
agreement.12 


The conclusion of an international agreement by the terms of which 
a neutral and a belligerent commit themselves to deciding jointly on 
the future fate of another belligerent can but cast very serious doubts 
concerning the real character of the policy followed by the allegedly 
neutral power. In principle such an association of a neutral State with 
the war aims of one belligerent at the expense of another represents a 
prima facie case of unneutral behaviour. It must be noted, however, 
that in the final analysis the verdict on the neutral’s true status depends 
on the factual implementation of the agreement. A document such as 
the one above may immediately put under suspicion the neutral 
attitude of the signatory; if divulged it may even furnish good grounds 
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for the other belligerents to refuse to recognize the neutral status of 
the signatory. But the evidence of the written word alone, with 
no action to support it, does not wholly invalidate the possibility of a 
correct neutral conduct. The most that one can say in regard to Article 2 
of the secret protocol is that, ex principio, Soviet neutrality was com- 
promised by the clause in question, but that de facto the status of the 
USSR depended on the execution of its provisions rather than on its 
formal content. 

Finally the Soviet Union and Germany also concluded on 19 August 
1939 a Commercial Agreement the text of which remained unpub- 
lished. It is known, however, that the agreement in no way dealt with 
any such controversial matters as the extension of credits by the Soviet 
Government to Germany and limited itself exclusively to normal 
trade relations. ‘Its conclusion by no means represented a revolutionary 
shift in Russo-German trade relations. On the contrary, for an agree- 
ment which marked the beginning of intimate collaboration between 
two large and powerful countries, its provisions were modest.’ 
Per se the existence and successful execution of the commercial pact 
did not serve to modify Soviet neutrality. Neither in this agreement, 
nor in the various other economic arrangements which followed, 
did the USSR undertake to trade only with Germany, nor were its 
obligations under them such as effectively to bar commercial exchanges 
with the opposite camp. 


2. International Law 


The Covenant of the League of Nations and the League itself having 
been eliminated by September 1939 as effective international instru- 
ments, legal and political, the only remaining limitations on the 
international conduct of neutrals had their source in traditional 
international law. As regards generally recognized rules of international 
public law on neutrality the USSR’s position was, at least theoretically, 
somewhat unorthodox in view of the clauses of the secret protocol 
to the Treaty of Non-Aggression. Otherwise the Soviet Government’s 
announced intention to remain neutral was such as to leave it free to 
adhere to customary and conventional rules on the rights and duties 
of a neutral State as prescribed by international law. In fact, Moscow 
was formally obligated to do so if it seriously expected to stay out o 
the conflict. 

By and large the attitude of any State towards important rules of 
international law is well-known to interested circles either from 
the official pronouncements of its Government or as illustrated by its 
diplomatic practice. This was not the case of the Soviet Union. One of 
the foremost students of Soviet law and diplomacy, writing in 1935, 
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was forced to state that ‘the Soviet legal material on naval warfare is 
extremely limited’ and that 


still less can be said about the attitude of the Soviets towards the so-called laws of 
neutrality. It is true that the Soviet Union has entered into several treaties of neu- 
trality and non-aggression with other states . . . it need only be remarked here that 
their terms are very general, containing no detailed rules such as are found in the 
Hague Conventions of 1907 Respecting the Rights and Duties of Neutral Powers 
and Persons in War on Land.'* 


In a work published in 1940, the author again made a similar observa- 
tion.!> 

Formally the USSR had only adhered to one of the Hague Conven- 
tions on neutrality, the Hague Convention of 1907 on the Rights and 
Duties of Neutral Powers in Naval Warfare. Otherwise the Soviets’ 
interpretations of the international legal rules of neutrality and their 
general views on the subject must be culled piecemeal from the 
writings of their legal publicists and the statements of their statesmen. 
In brief these views may be summarized as follows: 


. True neutrality in international relations is possible only on a 
we of economic independence, of which no bourgeois country is 
capable, and particularly not the smaller States. “From this we have 
for a majority of neutrals a fatal necessity to place their bets on the 
victory of one of the two belligerent coalitions, to bind themselves 
to it in economic interests and political destiny’. 

2. ‘The Soviet Republic more than any bourgeois country is capable, 
without any sacrifice of its interests and without violating its principles, 
of maintaining neutrality in its pure form’.!” 

3. The only acceptable form of neutral behaviour is one consonant 
in every respect with the rules established by international law, thus 
excluding all nice technical distinctions of degrees and kinds. “The 
expression “benevolent” neutrality, “strict” neutrality, “absolute” 
neutrality, etc., are juridically without any foundations, since any 
deviation from the duties of neutrality in favour of one or the other 
side represents not a species of neutrality, but its violation’.’® 

4. In his report to the Eighteenth Party Congress on 10 March 1939, 
Stalin affirmed: “We stand for the support of nations which are the 
victims of aggression and are fighting for the independence of their 
country’.!9 This pronouncement has since been legally translated to 
mean that ‘there cannot be a similar relationship with the aggressor 
and the victim of aggression. This means that a state waging a just 
war must receive assistance and aid... .’° 

Theoretically at least it could be concluded that no bourgeois State 
could properly qualify for the status of a neutral as defined in point 3 


B 
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because of point 1. At the same time it would appear that, in spite of 
point 2, in a great majority of cases the USSR itself would not qualify 
for such a status under point 3 because of the reservations postulated in 
point 4. Such, however, has not been the case and various necessary 
adjustments were made by the Soviet Government in order to enable 
it to steer successfully a neutral course between the conflicting demands 
of the opposing belligerents, as a survey of Soviet diplomacy after 
1 September 1939 will show. The survey will concentrate on the 
controversial aspects of Soviet foreign policy during that period which 
served to raise questions as to its true status: (1) trade and aid; (2) the 
partition of Poland; (3) the incident with the City of Flint; (4) various 
forms of co-operation with the Axis. 


3. Soviet Diplomacy 


A. Trade and aid: Just four days after the signature of the Soviet- 
German treaty of Non-Aggression, Voroshilov, then head of the 
Soviet military mission negotiating with the British and French, was 
interviewed by a correspondent of Izvestia. Among the questions 
put to him was one on whether ‘there was discussion during the 
negotiations of aid to Poland with raw materials and military supplies,’ 
to which he replied: 


No, we did not discuss it. Aid with raw materials and war supplies is a commercial 
affair and in order to furnish Poland with raw materials and military supplies it is 
not at all necessary to conclude a pact of mutual assistance and even less a military 
convention. The USA along with a number of other states do not have any pacts 
of mutual assistance with Japan, yet they have already for two years been selling 
the Japanese raw materials and military supplies in spite of the fact that Japan 
finds itself in a state of war with China.?! 


Soviet offers to supply Poland with armaments and to guarantee 
their transit through Soviet territory in case of a Polish involvement 
in hostilities had been made repeatedly before the outbreak of the war.” 
Even after the German attack, on 2 September, the Soviet Ambassador 
in Warsaw asked Beck why Poland had not followed up the hint in 
Voroshilov’s statement and started negotiations for supplies from 
the USSR.?3 Again, on 3 September, just prior to the entry of France 
and England into the war, in his interview with the Polish Ambassador 
in Moscow, Grzybowski, Molotov seemed to be in favour of indirect 
assistance to Poland by the USSR in the form of economic aid.” 

This position was suddenly reversed after the involvement of 
Poland’s Western allies in the conflict. On 8 September Molotov 
informed Grzybowski ‘that the Soviet Union could not help Poland 
with supplies since the whole situation had been radically altered 
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by the entry of France and Great Britain into the war; nor could the 
transit of supplies for Poland be considered’. 

Thus when the problem of concrete aid to Poland arose the Soviets 
found it expedient to avoid it in spite of Stalin’s dictum at the Eighteenth 
party Congress. However, it must be noted that Stalin’s pronouncement 
was already being discreetly withdrawn from circulation even prior to 
the beginning of the war. For example, in his speech of 31 August 1939, 
Molotov, while laying renewed emphasis on the first two points? 
of Stalin's four-point foreign policy programme laid down in March 
1939, significantly omitted mentioning the principle of ‘support of 
nations which are the victims of aggression’ .”’ 

Soon thereafter a formula was found in explanation of this glaring 
discrepancy between theory and practice. The essence of the excuse 
given by Molotov was that in this conflict it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish between aggressor and aggressed and thus discover the victim 
to whom aid should be furnished. Soviet queries concerning assistance 
to Poland had all taken place before the entry of Great Britain and 
France into the melée. Poland was then clearly the object of an armed 
attack by Germany, but the Soviets still did not recognize the existence 
of a state of war. They finally acknowledged that there was a war on 
when Poland’s Western allies in their turn entered the fight by declaring 
war on Germany. This latter point was seized upon by a grateful 
Molotov as a means of extricating the USSR from an uncomfortable 
position. This he attempted to do by declaring that: 

We know, for example, that in the past few months such concepts as ‘aggression’ 
and ‘aggressor’ have acquired a new concrete connotation, a new meaning. It will 
be easily understood that we can no longer employ these concepts in the same 
sense as, say, three or four months ago. Today, so far as the European Great Powers 
are concerned, Germany is in the position of a state which is striving for the earliest 
possible termination of the war and for peace, whereas Great Britain and France, 
which but yesterday were declaiming against aggression, are in favour of continuing 
the war and are opposed to the conclusion of peace. Roles as you see are changing . . . 


We must not allow an uncritical attitude towards the old concepts, which are 
no longer applicable in the new international situation.” 


Roles having changed, as alleged by Molotov, the Soviet Government 
decided to disregard its own principles since in the confusion of the 
situation it was found impossible to determine with any degree of 
certainty who was the aggressor and who the victim. 

In spite of the USSR’s refusal to furnish war materials to Poland 
the unusual view that trade in armaments was a thoroughly normal 
aspect of international commerce, subject to the same regulations as 
ordinary trade and in no way requiring special arrangements, persisted 
in Soviet practice. Thus during the Soviet-Finnish hostilities, the 
Soviet Government repeatedly noted with bitterness the world-wide 
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assistance in armaments and war supplies furnished to Finland.” 
Though it was itself de facto estopped from demanding that neutrality 
laws be applied by third parties because it had emphatically refused to 
admit that a state of war existed between itself and Finland,*° the 
Soviet Government showed notable consistency in qualifying the 
international aid to Finland as evidence of a bourgeois conspiracy 
against the land of the Soviets, as an unfriendly act, without claiming 
that it was also an unneutral one. 

Again, when the United States decided in 1939 to lift the embargo 
on the export of arms to the belligerents, Molotov criticized the action 
as politically unwise since ‘the effect of this decision would not be 
to weaken the war and hasten its termination, but on the contrary, 
to intensify, aggravate and protract it’.7! He did not however infer that 
it in any way infringed on the correct duties of a neutral. 

The Soviet attitude with regard to trade between neutrals and 
belligerents has always also been somewhat unorthodox. Trading by a 
capitalist State in time of war has constantly been attacked by Soviet 
spokesmen as deeply immoral. Typical is the following statement by 
Dimitroff: 

Under the flag of neutrality, the American bourgeoisie are encouraging the 
further inflammation of the European war, becoming in fact an arms factory for 
Great Britain and France, and raking in enormous war profits at the expense of the 
blood of the peoples of the warring countries. They are aiming to drive their rivals 


out of the world markets, to strengthen their imperialist positions and to consolidate 
their domination on the seas and oceans. 

Just as hypocritical in character is the neutrality of the other non-belligerent 
capitalist countries. Their bourgeoisie are doing everything to pile up as big profits 
as possible out of the war. Therefore, even if they stand for peace for their own 
country, they encourage war between the other states. They use their neutrality 
as acommodity with which to haggle, endeavouring to sell it to the highest bidder.” 


While condemning commercial exchanges between neutrals and 
belligerents, the Soviets have also adduced such trade as evidence that 
the neutral was tied to one or the other warring coalition, economically 
and politically, and that it was in fact incapable of acting independently, 
neutrally and impartially.*3 

Thus trade between a neutral capitalist country and a belligerent 
has consistently been attacked by the Soviets as unneutral and immoral. 
When the subject is brought up of trade between the USSR and the 
belligerents, the response is entirely different. In the first place, it is 
asserted, Soviet trade is inherently humanitarian in nature, dealing 
wholly in commodities required by the non-combatant populations. 
Presumably, too, the USSR being a socialist state, the only kind 
of state economically independent of the world-wide capitalist system 
and therefore the only one capable of genuinely neutral behaviour, 
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its trade thereby assumes an independence and impartiality beyond the 
reach of any capitalist state. It is thus supposed to gain for itself im- 
munity from criticism, since it is allegedly neither selfish, nor partial, 
nor unlawful. 

Difficulties over Soviet trade with the belligerents never assumed 
major proportions during World War II. Primarily the reason is that 
what controversy there was was raised by the Western allies’ objections 
to Soviet trade with Germany and that only a minute part of that 
trade was carried on by sea, thus putting it within the reach of the 
British and French navies. Most of the Soviet commerce with the 
Axis took the safer land route and any Soviet economic dealings with 
Germany's enemies went unchallenged since the German navy had 
little voice in the open seas. 

On 6 and 11 September 1939 Great Britain informed the Soviet 
Government of her naval blockade of Germany. ‘In this connection 
the British Government detained a number of vessels laden with rubber 
purchased by Russia.’** In retaliation the Soviets postponed the depar- 
ture of twelve British vessels carrying Russian timber. On 10 September 
TASS issued an official statement to the effect that the ‘actions of the 
British Government were undermining the basis for Anglo-Soviet 
trade’.35 

The first major Soviet response to the British announcement took 
the form of a note of protest handed to the British Ambassador 
in Moscow on 25 October 1939. In rejecting the lists of contraband 
goods drawn up by the British Government, the Narkomindel cited in 
support of its counter-claims ‘the principles of international law which 
found their expression in the International Declaration of Regulations 
of Naval Warfare of 26 February 1909’, and challenged the validity of 
the British order on the grounds that ‘it gravely impairs the interests of 
neutral countries and destroys international trade’.*® In addition, the 
Soviet note protested at length that: 


By including in its list of war contraband such articles and goods as fuel, paper, 
cotton, fodder for agricultural animals, footwear, clothing and materials for their 
manufacture and even all foodstuffs—bread, meat, butter, sugar and other food- 
stuffs—the British Government in fact proclaims contraband basic articles of mass 
consumption and creates the possibility of unlimited arbitrariness in classing all 
articles of popular consumption as war contraband. 

This inevitably leads to profound disorganization of the supply of peaceful 
populations with necessities, gravely endangers the health and lives of peaceful 
populations and portends innumerable calamities for the masses of the people.37 


The note further rejected the inspection system instituted by the 
British navy over merchant vessels of neutral powers, denouncing ‘as 
wholly unfounded and arbitrary the demand for the obligatory calling 
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of these ships to the above ports [those especially designated for the 
purpose by the British Government], reinforced in addition by the 
threat of forcibly bringing ships to these ports’.3® According to Mos- 
cow’s communication, ‘such measures violate the elementary principles 
of the freedom of marine merchant shipping. Nor do they conform 
to the international declaration of 26 February 1909, and the decision 
of The Hague Tribunal of 6 May 1913 in the case of the French 
steamer Carthage’. 

The Narkomindel’s note was strictly a statement of principle 
and of international law as interpreted by the Soviet Government. 
No Soviet vessels laden with consumers’ commodities had been stopped 
or inspected; the two ships which had been detained carried cargoes 
of rubber, a legitimate item of contraband. Since we lack a dispute 
over a factual case, we must content ourselves with analyzing the 
soundness of the legal principles adduced by the USSR in support of 
its version. 

One British reaction to the note’s contents was that ‘Soviet Russia’s 
objection to the British contraband list was “fantastic’”’.’39 As for the 
Declaration of London of 1909, it was pointed out that it “was never 
ratified by any country and it went west in the first week of the great 
war. Therefore its provisions have never had any validity whatsoever’. 
In view of the general practice of the belligerents during World War I, 
one can but admit that ‘the legal claims of the note, particularly its 
reference to the agreement of 1909, were no longer actual, since even 
in the war of 1914—1918 the list of goods regarded as contraband 
embraced many more articles than had been stipulated in that agree- 
ment’.*° 

On the whole the legal arguments of the Soviet note were weak and 
the British had no difficulty refuting them, but one aspect of the Soviet 
protest did manage to cause some legal head-scratching in London. 
Besides reserving for itself ‘the right to claim from the British Govern- 
ment compensation for losses caused to organizations, institutions or 
citizens of the USSR by the above-mentioned measures of the British 
Government and actions of British authorities’, Moscow also sought 
to bolster its case by claiming that ‘the Soviet Government cannot 
fail to declare that the merchant ships of the USSR form State property 
and for this reason should not be subjected to any measure of compul- 
sion applied to privately owned merchant ships’.* 

The point is unusual. It also departed radically from previous 
Soviet practice.42 Traditionally, international public law admitted 
the right of the individual citizen of a neutral nation to trade with 


the belligerents, subject to the risks of blockade, seizure and confis- 


cation of contraband goods. State trade between a neutral Government 
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and parties to the war was not envisaged. With the extension of State 
control over foreign trade it was soon realized that this view was 
unrealistic since it worked undue hardship on the commerce of those 
nations in which trade was to a large extent Government controlled 
or in which ruled exclusive State monopoly over foreign trade. 
International law therefore adapted itself to the new circumstances by 
extending to States those privileges of neutral trade with belligerents 
heretofore limited to private merchants. As a corollary to this conces- 
sion it was tacitly understood that State merchant shipping engaging 
in regular commerce would adjure the privileged status normally 
enjoyed by war vessels and special Government-owned shipping. 

Thus the Soviet attempt to avail itself of the advantages of a private 
trader while protected by the immunity of a public personality 
cannot be accepted as valid and met with no success.*#* In his speech 
of 31 October 1939 Molotov effected a partial retreat from his previous 
uncompromising stand when, while strongly re-emphasizing the 
humanitarian considerations allegedly underlying Soviet trade with 
Germany, he tempered his earlier out-of-hand rejection of the British 
notes by announcing that ‘such questions cannot be settled by unilateral 
decisions, as Great Britain has done, but must be settled by the common 
consent of the powers’.* 

Soviet-British negotiations dragged for many months thereafter 
trying, unsuccessfully, to settle the question to the mutual satisfaction 
of both parties. On 10 December 1939, directly inspired by a German 
suggestion,** Moscow communicated another note to the British 
Government. Branding as without precedent the methods of economic 
warfare adopted by the British and qualifying them as ‘further viola- 
tions of the norms of international law’, the Soviet note protested 
against the British order forbidding all transportation of goods by 
sea from German ports as well as the export of all goods of German 
origin from the ports of neutral powers. It also rejected London’s order 
that all ships so engaged enter English or French ports where their 
cargoes would be liable to sequestration and forced sale.*® 

The tenor of the Soviet notes leads one to believe that Moscow was 
not vitally concerned with the British blockade and its effect on Soviet 
trade. One cannot but get the impression from examining the Narko- 
mindel’s notes that the matter was handled routinely and, by and large, 
rather ineptly. The Soviet protests lack conviction, boldness and 
novelty, and leave one with the feeling of either half-heartedness or 
indifference on the part of their drafters. Moreover, it took the USSR 
six weeks to react to the first British measure. 

On the whole it would seem that Moscow was either aware of the 
shaky legal grounds on which it stood in protesting London’s actions 
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or was unwilling to start a serious controversy over something which 
did not concern it very deeply. The Soviet case for its own interpreta- 
tion of the legal rights and duties of a neutral State with regard to 
trade with belligerents proved disappointing. Even the argument 
anent the State ownership of its merchant marine was not pressed. 
The deadlock persisted throughout the remaining period of the 
USSR’s neutrality, the Soviets stubbornly refusing to accept, even 
in principle, the British inspection system but not offering any alterna- 
tives of their own. Although the Soviet protests met with no success, 
the gesture was taken seriously at the time that it was made. As one 
source then wrote, ‘the Russian stand makes the USSR the first 
nation to challenge the British blockade of Germany and was seen 
here [in London] as “a gesture of first rate importance’’.’4 


B. The Partition of Poland: 


In accordance with Article 2 of the Secret Additional Protocol to 
the Soviet-German Treaty of Non-Aggression, the Soviet Government 
associated itself with the possible future revision of the territorial 
status of Poland. The doubts cast, in principle, by the implications of 
this provision on the genuineness of the Soviet Government’s neutrality 
have already been indicated. It remains to be seen whether the actual 
execution of the agreement infringed on the legal duties imposed on 
Moscow in its capacity of a neutral. 

On 17 September 1939 the Polish Ambassador to Moscow, Grzy- 
bowski, received from Potemkin, Vice~-Commissar of Foreign Affairs, 
a note informing him that the Soviet Government had ordered the 
Red Army to march into Eastern Poland. In support of its move the 
Narkomindel offered a comprehensive legal brief, justifying its action 
by the disappearance of the Polish State and Government through 
debellatio, by the legitimacy of intervention on grounds of humanity 
in order to protect the ethnic brothers of its Ukrainian and White 
Russian populations, by considerations of self-defence. “That is why’, 
the Soviet note added, ‘having so far remained neutral, the Soviet 
Government can no longer maintain a neutral attitude towards these 
facts’.*” In his radio broadcast to the Soviet people of the same day 
Molotov again reiterated: “The Soviet Government has until now 
remained neutral. But in view of the given situation it can no longer 
react neutrally to the situation which has arisen’.*® 

However, simultaneously with these statements the Narkomindel 
also moved to assure the continued international recognition of the 
Soviet Union’s neutral status. While communicating the note to 
Grzybowski, the Soviet Government also presented to all foreign 
representatives stationed in Moscow*? a note declaring that ‘the USSR 
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will follow a policy of neutrality in the relations between the USSR 
and your country’. Even after the conclusion of the demarcation 
agreement between the USSR and Germany and the complete 
absorption of Poland by the two, it was still stressed that the Soviet 
position remained the same. Thus, in his speech of 31 October 1939, 
Molotov still asserted: 


The non-aggression pact concluded between the Soviet Union and Germany 
bound us to maintain neutrality in the case of Germany being involved in war. 
We have consistently pursued this course, which was in no wise contradicted by 
the entry of our troops into the territory of former Poland which began on 17 
September. It will be sufficient to recall that on that same day, 17 September, the 
Soviet Government sent a special note to all the states with which it maintains diplo- 
matic relations declaring that the USSR would continue its policy of neutrality 
in regard to them.*! 


Diplomatic history knows of cases when it was recognized that a 
State could be considered neutral, even though it was by a previous 
treaty bound to render more or less limited assistance to one of the 
belligerents.>* In some cases such assistance even took the form of 
participation in military operations on the side of one of the belligerents 
against the other without abandonment of the neutral status.°3 During 
the second half of the nineteenth century, however, this practice fell 
into disuse. 

In spite of the doubtful legality of its action, the Soviet Government 
succeeded in not losing its status as a neutral. Even after the invasion 
of Eastern Poland by the Red Army the USSR continued to be treated 
as a neutral both by the belligerents and by third parties. No municipal 
neutrality laws were applied to the Soviet-Polish hostilities. The major 
reason for the Narkomindel’s success lies, of course, in the political 
decision of France and Great Britain who found it politically inex- 
pedient to challenge the Soviet action. Questions of law apart, Soviet 
neutrality was confirmed simply because the belligerents thought it 
impractical to question it. 

Partly, too, the Soviet case was upheld by the circumstances of the 
situation. As has been shown by the documents published from the 
Archives of the German Foreign Office, Moscow took special pains 
to time its moves so as to have them coincide with the development 
of the military campaign in Poland. It emerges quite clearly that the 
main preoccupation of the Soviets was to act so as not to jeopardize 
Soviet neutrality, or, in Molotov’s words, to act so as not to ‘injure 
our cause and promote unity among our opponents’.** Thus the march 
of the Red Army was held up until Warsaw had fallen, until the mili- 
tary disintegration of Poland was far advanced and its total collapse 
was clearly imminent. In these circumstances the action of the USSR, 
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buttressed by not unreasonable legal arguments, took upon itself less 
and less of the appearance of a full-fledged military intervention on 
the side of Germany. To many Poland’s doom already appeared sealed 
by 17 September 1939, and, by and large, it was thought that in the 
East the war had already come to an end with Poland’s defeat. For all 
these various reasons, the Soviet move did not assume the proportions 
of a flagrant violation of its duties as a neutral and the USSR succeeded 
in maintaining the legal status quo. 

Whatever may be the true explanation for the success of the Soviet 
Government it must be noted that the actions of the USSR cannot 
be reconciled with the criteria set forth by itself for the conduct of 
neutrals. Soviet participation in the partition of Poland cannot be 
accepted as that of a true neutral if looked at from the point of view of 
the strict impartiality postulated for neutrals by Soviet publicists 
or from the point of view of the standards in accordance with which 
Soviet statesmen pass judgement on the behaviour of other nations, 
A few examples will suffice. 

On 19 October 1939, Turkey concluded with Great Britain and 
France a pact of mutual assistance. In accordance with Article 2 of 
that document Turkey put itself under an obligation to assist the other 
two signatories in case of an aggression by a great power leading to 
war in the Mediterranean in which France and England would be 
involved. This in fact represented a case of conditional or qualified 
neutrality,>> in which Turkey would act only given certain well- 
specified developments in international relations, barring which she 
stayed a neutral. As subsequent history shows Turkey remained neutral 
throughout World War II, in spite of its obligations under Article 2, 
and, in March 1941, the USSR and Turkey even exchanged diplo- 
matic declarations affirming their mutual intention to stay neutral 
should the other party be attacked. Yet, despite the fact that Turkey's 
obligations under the pact of mutual assistance with the United 
Kingdom and France were only in the nature of a conditional neutrality 
and that it had at no time made any move to take part in a war already 
two months old, Molotov flatly charged that: 


. . . the Government of Turkey has preferred to tie up its destinies with a definite 
group of European powers, belligerents in the present war. It has concluded a pact of 
mutual assistance with Great Britain and France, who for the past two months have 
been waging war on Germany. Turkey has thereby definitely discarded the cautious 
policy of neutrality and entered the orbit of the developing European war.57 


This evaluation of Turkish policy persisted in Soviet thinking. At 
best it was grudgingly admitted that Turkey was in the position of 


being ‘out of the war’.°® At worst it was charged that Turkey was an 
ally, first of Great Britain and France, then of Germany.*? 


QO nermems mors: a 
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The same strict standards for neutral conduct were invoked when 
the United States expressed its friendly concern with regard to the 
progress of the Soviet-Finnish negotiations. According to Molotov’s 
retort, ‘even the President of the United States of America has thought 
fit to intervene in these matters, which one finds it hard to reconcile 
with America’s policy of neutrality’. With respect to the assistance 
granted to the United Kingdom by the United States, the Narkomindel 
officially chose to interpret this as an avowed abandonment by the USA 
of its neutral policy and its open association with the United Kingdom. 
Thus, evaluating European events after the fall of France, Molotov 
repeatedly stated: ‘. . . we are on the eve of a new stage in the increasing 
inflammation of the war between Germany and Italy on the one side 
and England helped by the United States of America on the other’.® 

Again, when after the Soviet-Finnish conflict, there was talk in 
Norway and Sweden of forming a defensive alliance with Finland, 
the Narkomindel attacked the project as a military plan aimed at 
taking revenge on the USSR and declared that ‘the participation of 
Sweden and Norway in such an alliance would mean the renunciation 
by these countries of their present policy of neutrality . . .’.® 

If the standards applied by the Soviet Government to the conduct 
of other nations were resorted to in order to judge the act of incor- 
poration by the USSR of Eastern Poland, it would fail to pass the 
examination. It did, however, manage to pass the test of international 


law. 


C. The incident of the City of Flint : 


The City of Flint, an American merchant vessel bound for England, 
was intercepted in mid-Atlantic by a German raider, a prize crew was 
put on board and the ship sailed to Murmansk, which it entered 
on 23 October 1939. The reason for this action, according to official 
German sources, was that the vessel was in distress since it lacked the 
navigational charts which would permit it to proceed to Germany. 
In spite of the German claim that the action of the prize was lawful 
and sanctioned by Article 21 of the Thirteenth Hague Convention 
of 1907°3 Soviet port authorities interned the prize crew. 

Then on 25 October the German crew was suddenly released by 
the Murmansk authorities and again put in charge of the ship, with 
the official Soviet explanation that the vessel had in effect been in 
distress and had entered Murmansk because of damage in the engine- 
room. This was now being repaired, it was announced, and on 28 
October the ship was ordered to leave port which it did immediately 
under German command. 
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The conduct of the Soviet authorities drew a stiff protest from the 
United States State Department, which based its claim on Article 22 
of the Hague Convention. The United States contended that the 
Soviet actions in interning the crew proved that the City of Flint 
had not been in distress, that the excuse of engine repairs was advanced 
merely as an afterthought and that the ship should have therefore 
been released to her American master. In reply the Soviets again , 
repeated their story that engine damage had forced the vessel into 
port and insisted that this constituted a legitimate case of distress 
which left them with no alternative except to permit the necessary 
repairs and then order the ship to leave. 

Some legal authorities justified the Soviet action by pointing out 
to the provisions of Article 23 of the Hague Convention.®© It must 
be noted, however, that although ‘the existing law is probably reflected 
in Articles 21—23 of the Thirteenth Hague Convention’, Articles 
21 and 22 have over the years gained diplomatic acceptance whereas 
Article 23 has generally failed to become part of international prac- 
tice. Thus even had Article 23 been invoked by the Narkomindel in 
order to justify granting asylum to the City of Flint, the weight of 
legal opinion would still have been against the Soviets because of 
widespread doubts concerning the legitimacy of the clause in question. 
Thus the case was much simplified by the failure of Moscow to appeal 
to Article 23. 

Since it was impossible to disprove conclusively the story of engine 
repairs as an ex post facto fiction, the Soviet conduct could not be shown 
to have been openly contrary to Article 22. Meanwhile, of course, 
the Soviets had seriously impaired their own case by first dismissing 
German allegations of distress and then advancing a distress plea 
of their own. Thus Moscow’s handling of the problem, though not 
illegal, was, nevertheless, highly controversial. “That the Soviet Union 
blundered technically is held to be quite clear from the fact she first 
interned and then released the German prize crew. Either they were 
entitled to enjoy the benefits of the Hague Convention and should 
not have been interned or they should have remained interned and 
the prize handed over to her American master.’® 

On the whole, it may quite safely be said that although the USSR 
did blunder technically it did not commit any flagrant violation of 
applicable international law. There is no evidence of collusion between 
the Narkomindel and the German Foreign Office. The most obvious 
conclusion is that the Soviets were genuinely surprised, confused and 
seriously embarrassed by the German decision to bring the ship 
into Murmansk and that uncertainty as to the proper course of action 
caused first the internment and then the release of the prize crew. 
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Having hastily detained the German crew the Soviet Government was 
estopped thereby from then invoking Article 23, in spite of heavy 
German pressure in favour of such a solution.®* 

It is more than likely that the failure of the Soviet Government to 
appeal to Article 23 stemmed from a profound unwillingness to see its 
ports openly used by the German navy for the sequestration of allied 
and neutral shipping. Granting shelter to the City of Flint pending a 
decision of a German prize court would have established a dangerous 
precedent, for such a course of action could only favour the German 
navy and as a result would seriously jeopardize Soviet neutrality. 
At the same time the USSR sought to avoid releasing the vessel in 
command of its own master in order not to antagonize the German 
Government. 

The only alternative left to the Narkomindel was to try to rid itself 
of the problem without taking any action or, in other words, without 
upsetting the status quo ante. As Steinhardt, the American Ambassador 
to Moscow, reported, this is exactly what the Soviets seemed eager 
to do while avoiding all publicity on the matter. In his words: 


.. . the Soviet Government felt that its decision was not only in accordance with 
the well-recognized principles of international law and consonant with the obli- 
gations of a neutral, but it was also the correct position to take as between the 
conflicting claims of the United States and Germany to possession of the vessel 
and her cargo, and by this he [the Soviet official] meant ‘to send her out in the same 
status as she had entered one of the ports’. 


In the final analysis it is safe to say that the Soviet handling of the 
City of Flint was technically neutral, but practically friendly towards 
Germany.” Although the State Department had threatened that a 
Soviet refusal to return the ship could be used as a basis for reclassifying 
the Soviet Union as a belligerent,” such a step was never taken and 
the USSR remained a neutral. 


D. Various Forms of Co-operation with the Axis: 


Besides the three most important incidents discussed above which 
cast doubt on the neutral status of the USSR there were, in addition, 
a number of other cases of a similar type. However, most of these were, 
in spite of their doubtful legality, either of such minor importance as 
not to have warranted diplomatic representations or they were secret 
dealings between the USSR and Germany unknown to the Foreign 
Offices of the Western Allies. 

Thus ‘the Russian action in 1940 in allowing Germany to take over 
or to help run the State railway line cutting through Soviet Galicia 
from the part of Poland occupied by Germany to the Roumanian 
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frontier was clearly incompatible with neutrality’.’? Yet, probably 
because of its relative unimportance, this act aroused no controversies. 

In clear violation of the international legal duties of a neutral was 
the naval co-operation between the USSR and Germany. From the 
documents drawn from the archives of the German Foreign Office 
it is now known that the Soviet Government first gave, then withdrew, 
then gave again its promises ‘with regard to the “North Base” [Basis 
Nord] in which our [the German] Navy is interested’.”3 The base on 
the Murman coast was finally granted and put to use by the German 
navy, which relinquished it in September 1940, when the Norwegian 
coast became available for its operations. There were also other forms 
of Russo-German naval co-operation, such as the refitting of German 
auxiliary cruisers at Murmansk.”* However, these illegal activities, 
which, if known to France or Great Britain, would have in all proba- 
bility aroused a storm of protests and would have possibily led to a 
reclassification of the USSR as a belligerent on the side of the Axis, 
were successfully kept secret. 

Two more incidents remain to be noted. In October 1939 it was 
reported that ‘the crew of a German aeroplane forced down by Soviet 
flyers over Russian territory toward the end of the Polish campaign’ 
had been returned to Germany by the Soviet authorities ‘instead of 
being kept in internment until the end of hostilities’. Then, in 1940, 
the USSR attended a conference of representatives from Germany, 
Italy, Roumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Slovakia and Yugoslavia which 
met to set up a United Danube Commission composed of these States 
to replace the International Commission for the Danube and the 
European Commission for the Danube. Soviet participation in this 
meeting drew forth a note of protest from the British Government 
(29 October 1940) in which it called the Soviet action unneutral. 
On 2 November, Vyshinsky handed to the British Ambassador a 
reply in which the Narkomindel stated ‘that it must declare as incorrect 
the assertion of the British Government to the effect that recognition 
by the Soviet Government of the necessity for forming a new Danube 
Commission and participation of the USSR in the Bucharest nego- 
tiations constitute a violation of neutrality’ .” 

A few days later a member of the British Government acknowledged 
that ‘the British protest to Russia over the Danubian Commission 
affair was not intended to question Russia’s interest in the Danube. 
As a matter of fact, the British regret the publicity given to this protest 
which was intended largely to be a legal reservation of rights by 
Britain’.”” 

Of all these cases of doubtful neutral behaviour by the USSR the 
secret co-operation with German naval circles undoubtedly constitutes 
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the most obvious violation of international law. The return of German 
flyers and the co-administration of the former Polish railroad were 
unneutral acts of minor significance, while it is hard to say whether 
the Danubian dispute was a case of unneutral conduct at all. 


Conclusions 


From this brief survey of Soviet foreign policy as a neutral power 
some tentative conclusions may be drawn. In essence, the following 
statement made by an oft-quoted expert on Soviet law is correct: 


... the assumption is justified that the Soviets . . . reserve for themselves the formal 
possibility of referring to the traditional laws of neutrality in case of necessity. 
Concretely this might happen if the Soviet Union were one of the belligerent parties. 
Were the Soviet Union neutral, on the other hand, the fact that it had not subscribed 
to any definite rules on neutrality might prove convenient in permitting it to appeal 
to the communist conception of war, the duty of proletarian co-operation, and the 
general social and political situation as the decisive factors in shaping its attitude.”8 


But it is correct only in part. For in its capacity of a neutral State 
during a major international conflict the Soviet Union never once found 
it convenient openly to repudiate traditional rules of international law 
and to appeal to its own ideological concepts of international relations. 
Not that the Soviet Government felt rigidly bound by international 
law; given the proper circumstances legal rules on neutral duties were 
disregarded or circumvented. Nevertheless, at no time was this done 


openly or flagrantly. At no time did the Narkomindel imply that the 


normal rules of international law were not binding on the USSR or 
that the Soviet Government felt legally free to act as it pleased. 

From the point of view of latter-day innovations in international 
law it is probably more correct today to speak of Soviet policy from 
1939 to 1941 as of one of non-belligerency at the side of Germany. 
However, little is achieved by changing the terms, for, though non- 
belligerency is now a well-recognized concept of international law, 
it had little legal meaning in the late thirties and early forties’? despite the 
fact that a number of lawyers in the West favoured it over old- 
fashioned neutrality.®° Moreover, Soviet jurists have long disregarded 
the entire idea of non-belligerency*!and only lately has it been given 
a grudging and strictly qualified acceptance.®? 

On the whole a rather consistent picture of the Soviet views on 
neutrality emerges from the first two years of World War II. The 
traditional rules of international law, while often infringed, were 
never openly denounced and, whenever possible, the Soviet Govern- 
ment answered to charges that it had violated the code of neutral 
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behaviour by drafting a legal justification based on its own citation 
and interpretation of international law. While international law on 
neutrality did not prevent the Soviets from committing unneutral 
acts, indeed as it very seldom prevents anyone else from doing s0, 
it did provide guide-lines of sorts for the Narkomindel. Neutrality was 
proving to be much too lucrative for the USSR to jeopardize it 
rashly by a bare-faced and unjustifiable disregard for international 
law. Thus when such violations were deemed indispensable or irresis- 
tibly tempting, care was taken to ensure that they remained secret, 
as in the case of naval co-operation with Germany. Whenever it was 
felt that a good argument could be used in explanation of this or that 
minor infraction which would not entail any serious consequences, 
the relevant rule of international law was suitably reinterpreted, but 
not cavalierly dismissed. 

Of all the Soviet tenets on the international rights and duties of 
neutral States the one most consistently adhered to was that a bourgeois 
nation is incapable of being genuinely neutral. Second to it ranked 
the dictum that the USSR as a socialist State was infinitely superior 
to any bourgeois country in its ability to preserve an attitude of bona 
fide neutrality. As regards strictness of neutrality, there two criteria 
were employed: Whenever it was necessary to judge the conduct of 
a bourgeois State, utmost strictness was exacted and, of course, bour- 
geois nations consistently failed to live up to the code set up by the 
Narkomindel. When the question concerned the USSR different 
standards of strictness, considerably watered down by appeals to 
humanitarian considerations, self-defence, even international morality, 
never failed to reassure the Soviets in their belief in the genuineness 
of their own neutrality. 

Despite some of the liberties which the Soviet Government took with 
international law, the official behaviour of the USSR as a neutral 
during this period was not too unlike that of most neutrals. Only the 
secret collaborations with Germany put a dark spot on the Soviet 
record. Otherwise, keen political awareness of the proper limits for 
its ambitions and a cautious policy aimed at not overstepping these 
limits so as not to upset the status quo generally kept the Soviet Union 
within the bounds expected of a neutral. This is not meant to imply 
that the Narkomindel’s policy was motivated by a profound respect 
for international law. But it does seem to indicate that the Narko- 
mindel takes international law into consideration as evidence of what 
the generally accepted rules of international conduct are in given 
circumstances, includes these in its calculations and does to a great 
extent appear to adhere to the code, at least in its open diplomacy. 
The key to Soviet motivations in international law and international 
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politics was provided by Molotov in his speech of 31 August 1939 in 
which he stated: 


Is it really difficult to understand that the USSR is pursuing, and will continue 
to pursue, its own independent policy, based on the interests of the peoples of the 
USSR and only their interests ?® 


From 1939 to 1941 it seems to have been in the interests of the USSR 
to pursue a more or less scrupulous policy of neutrality and to have 
this policy recognized by the world at large de jure and de facto. 


GEORGE GINSBURGS 
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SOVIET ECONOMIC RELATIONS WITH THE 
UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


I 


Most major changes in Soviet policy since the death of Stalin have 
been justified by their proponents as the return to or the extension of 
Leninist principles. To the foreign observer the immediate connection 
between the two has not always been obvious, but there are strong 
grounds for believing that the expansion of Soviet economic relations 
with the under-developed countries which has been apparent in recent 
years, does in fact amount to the implementation by the contemporary 
Soviet leadership of policies advocated by Lenin himself forty years 
previously. Speaking from the archway of the Taj Mahal, Khrushchov 
told the Indian people: “Remember we are your friends and we will 
share with you our last crumb of bread’—a statement which contains 
a clear echo of a speech made by Lenin in 1916 concerning the tasks 
of the proletariat after victory: “We must do our utmost to draw 
closer to and unite with the Mongols, the Persians, Indians and Egyp- 
tians. It is both our duty and in our own interests to do so, for other- 
wise socialism in Europe will be insecure. We must extend to those 
peoples who are more backward and oppressed than ourselves “disin- 
terested cultural aid”’, i.e. aid in their transition to the use of machinery, 
to the lightening of the burden of labour, to democracy, to socialism’! 
Although Stalin discarded this and other proposals made by Lenin in 
favour of his doctrine of socialism in one country, Lenin during his 
lifetime inspired the principles of the programme of foreign economic 
policy towards the under-developed countries of Asia and the Near 
East which were adopted at the Second Conference of People’s 
Commissars of Foreign Trade in 1923. Since there are evident parallels 
with current Soviet policy in this sphere, the resolutions of the con- 
ference merit quotation in extenso: 


(i) Our foreign commercial policy in the East must differ radically from that 
towards the capitalist West, both on account of the special character of our economic 
relations in the East and West, and on account of those practical tasks which con- 
front the USSR in the East. 


(ii) The capitalist encirclement of the Soviet Union, endeavouring on the one 
hand to impede our economic revival and on the other preparing for a renewal of 
intervention, forces an energetic policy of foreign trade monopoly upon us as an 
instrument in defence of socialism. The Eastern countries, on account of their 
economic structure and conditions not only do not represent any such threat to the 
USSR, but rather promise a united economic front with us against the general 
onslaught of capitalist imperialism. 
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(iii) The policy underlying our economic relations with the countries of the 
East should therefore be governed by considerations of economic co-operation 
with them, and of active support in increasing their productive power, as a pledge 
of our determination to participate in the regeneration of the East and to draw the 
peoples of the East struggling for their independence closer to the USSR, and as a 
means of fighting and destroying the colonizing propensities of the capitalist West. 

(iv) For these ends the Conference considers it essential : 


(a) To introduce the most favourable conditions possible for the direct commercial 
exchange of the products of the soil and the agricultural economy of the countries 
of the East against the products of the industry of the USSR. 


(b) To recognize the necessity in trade with the East of decentralizing the process 
of granting licences—particularly for exports—so that the decisions are taken by 
the appropriate authorities in the Federal Republics. 


(c) To facilitate the entry into the USSR of Eastern traders and to simplify their 
transactions of financial and other operations connected with foreign trade. 

(d) Not to insist on a favourable balance of trade in transactions with Eastern 
countries. 


(e) To elaborate measures immediately designed to encourage the sale of Eastern 
products in exchange for the industrial products both of the USSR and of other 
countries. 


(f) To co-operate in the establishment of mixed trading commissions in which 
Eastern merchants would participate on more favourable terms than would be 
acceptable in the West. 


(g) In view of the peculiarities of the credit system in Eastern countries and in the 
absence of any extensive credit system which is independent of Western capital, to 
regard as essential the formulation of measures for financing foreign trade with 
Eastern countries, relying on the one hand on our own financial institutions and on 
the other on the mobilizing, where possible, of indigenous capital. 


(h) To draw the attention of our industry to the desirability of quoting lower 
prices for our manufactures and commodities destined for Eastern markets.? 


Stalin’s failure to pursue these early revolutionary socialist ideals 
amounted to his implicit dismissal of such a policy as incompatible 
with the economic objectives involved in his programme of the rapid 
and planned industrialization of the USSR. Until the outbreak of the 
second world war the Soviet Union was able to export only negligible 
quantities of machinery and equipment (amounting to only 5 per cent 
of total Soviet exports in 1938), while the bulk of Soviet exports 
consisted of fuels and raw materials (amounting to 57.7 per cent of 
total exports in 1938). In short, during the pre-war period there was 
no economic basis for the expansion of economic relations between 
the USSR and the under-developed countries. Nor did the position 
change significantly in the early post-war years. The proportion of 
machinery and equipment in total Soviet exports rose to 16.3 per 
cent in 1950, but the USSR remained a net importer of industrial 
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products, and exports in this category were sent to the backward 
agricultural economies of eastern Europe. Much progress had been 
made towards the industrialization of these economies by 1952, 
when Stalin adumbrated a new foreign economic policy for the Soviet 
Union in his ‘Economic Problems of Socialism’. He then argued that 
the unitary world market which had obtained earlier had disinte- 
grated, as capitalism entered the second phase of its general crisis into 
two parallel world markets, the second of which comprised the 
Communist states: the second world market was in no sense reliant 
on the capitalist market for imports, but on the contrary would soon 
be in a position to export in quantity to the rest of the world. Stalin 
implied that the disposal of this export surplus would disorganize the 
capitalist world market, disrupt the production plans of the capitalist 
powers, thereby causing unemployment and intensifying the rivalry 
and conflicts of interest amongst the capitalist states.* While this 
argument was not framed so as to refer specifically to the under- 
developed countries, there were some indications as early as 1952 that 
Stalin’s policy envisaged the establishment of closer economic relations 
between the USSR and these countries. (For instance, a new depart- 
ment—‘Avtovneshtransport —was created in 1952 and offices were 
set up on the frontier of Afghanistan with a view to improving 
transport facilities for trade between the two countries.) Since then 
there has been a steady expansion of East-West trade, of which trade 
between the USSR and the under-developed countries constitutes 
an increasingly important segment. Apart from the expansion of 
economic relations with frontier countries such as Turkey, Iran and 
Afghanistan with which Russia has traditionally traded, the USSR 
has since 1953 concluded trade, payments and other economic agree- 
ments with ten South-east Asian and Near Eastern countries. Not only 
has the volume of Soviet trade turnover with under-developed 
countries increased substantially (by about 350 per cent between 1953 
and 1957—although admittedly from a previously negligible volume), 
but the USSR now grants credits on favourable terms (usually about 
24 per cent per annum interest with long maturities, in contrast to 
International Bank loans at from 5 to 6 per cent)* and now operates’ 
an extensive scheme of technical assistance to the backward economies. 

Initially it seemed that this development amounted to no more than 
an ad hoc change of policy in conjunction with the greater imports of 
consumer goods entailed in Malenkov’s ‘new course’. However, 
Malenkov’s successors continued and widened the scope of his policy; 
in attempting, therefore, to assess the importance of this new departure 
in Soviet foreign economic policy, the foreign observer can have 
recourse to three possible hypotheses: 
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(a) Now that the USSR has a rich and diversified industrial economy, 
the Soviet leadership has decided that the early Leninist theses quoted 
above can now be reinstated as an integral part of Soviet foreign 
economic policy. 

(b) Alternatively, Stalin’s successors have at their disposal the export 
surplus which he predicted, and intend to use it for the attainment of 
the international economic aims advocated by him. 


(c) The structure of the Soviet economy has so changed that the 
USSR has now a comparative advantage in the production of 
machinery and industrial equipment, and a comparative disadvantage 
in the production of foodstuffs and raw materials. 


Given the recent nature of the developments under discussion, 
and the imponderables arising from the lack of statistical information 
(e.g. on the comparative costs of Soviet output), it is clearly premature 
to arrive at any hard and fast interpretation. Nevertheless an essential 
prerequisite to any correct appraisal must be a description of the mag- 
nitude and extent of Soviet economic relations with the under- 
developed countries. In the sections which follow an attempt is made 
to provide this. 


Il 


Without Europe the under-developed countries of the world 
broadly speaking comprise the American continents (with the excep- 


tion of the USA and Canada), Africa (excluding the Union of South 
Africa) and Asia (excluding Japan). They have several characteristics 
in common: poverty (expressed in low per capita national income 
varying from less than $100 to 400 per annum), an endemic shortage 
of food, rapidly increasing population, dependence on a narrow range 
of exports for foreign earnings (frequently monocultures), and an out- 
standing paucity of technological knowledge. 

Since the end of the war the main preoccupation of Western econo- 
mic theorists has been that of economic growth. No single theory of 
economic development which is generally accepted has as yet emerged 
from the debate, but there has been a marked tendency towards 
the elaboration of composite theories which encompass both national- 
income concepts (e.g. Harrod’s extension of Keynesian theory) and 
the importance of the relationship between technology and institutions 
(of which Marx and Veblen were the original proponents). In sum, 
the problem of economic development is no longer approached by 
Western economists from the narrowly economic standpoint of 
marginal increments. As Professor Cairncross has put it: ‘the problem 
is not one of economic growth within an existing social framework, 
but of the replacement of one civilization by another.’° 
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This formulation would be unexceptionable to Soviet economists, 
since Marxian theory postulates the reconstruction of society as a 
rerequisite of economic development; a recurrent theme in Soviet 
iterature on the subject has been the markedly higher rate of economic 
expansion enjoyed by the Soviet Central Asian Republics and China 
consequent on the social ownership of the means of production than 
that experienced in non-communist under-developed areas.® In other 
words, the statements of Soviet authorities on economic development, 
both in the debates in the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations and its agencies (ECE and ECAFE) and in economic journals 
have consisted of the unambiguous reiteration of the Marxian doctrine. 


(a) Soviet policy towards the under-developed countries at the United Nations 

In the early post-war period debates were conducted on the methods 
of assisting economically backward countries under the aegis of the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations. At all times the 
Soviet representatives supported in principle international economic 
aid and technical assistance to these areas, but differed from Western 
representatives both in their analysis of the condition of the backward 
countries and over the measures best calculated to promote economic 
growth. At the first session of the Subcommission on Economic 
Development, the Soviet delegate insisted that only the creation of a 
national heavy industrial base could guarantee to these countries their 
national independence, and rejected the Western emphasis on the 
development of agriculture and light industry as misplaced. (He argued 
that the failure of the British scheme for the production of groundnuts 
in Tanganyika was proof of the desire of the imperialist powers to 
perpetuate the economic backwardness of their colonies.)’ On the issue 
of international financial assistance and investment, the delegate of the 
USSR. opposed bilateral grants and loans, urging that all such aid 
should be canalized through UN agencies. Subsequently, however, 
when the Subcommission proposed the drafting of a Code of Inter- 
national Investment, this was rejected by the Soviet Union, which 
then maintained that bilateral aid was the lesser evil, and put forward 
a counter proposal for an enquiry into the influence of private mono- 
polies in determining world prices, which, it was argued, were too 
high, thereby reducing the effective purchasing power of the under- 
developed countries.’ The USSR went on to urge the Subcommission 
and the UN to recommend measures leading to the quotation of 
specially reduced prices to them.® 


(b) The treatment of economic backwardness in Soviet periodicals 


The first studies of the problems of the under-developed countries 
began to appear in Soviet journals in late 1953. The following 
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statement by L. Fituni in Voprosi ekonomiki no. 11 1953 pp. 80 et seq. 
summarizes the Soviet attitude to foreign economic assistance—an 
attitude which has not changed in the past five years: “Genuine aid 
must be based on the equality of the contracting parties and respect 
for mutual interests: it presupposes the expansion of trade, the develop- 
ment of industry and agriculture in the under-developed countries, 
the creation of conditions for industrialization, the enlargement of 
productive capacity, the stabilization of prices and currency and the 
reduction of unemployment. . . . The development of national industry 
is the only way of improving their economic position.’ This is in 
accord with the policies hitherto advocated by the USSR in eastern 
Europe and China: each country should have its own heavy industrial 
base without which the attainment of ‘balanced economic development’ 
is impossible. Such an approach disregards the economies arising from 
the international division of labour through specialization; it un- 
doubtedly underlay Molotov’s rejection of the concept of the Marshall 
plan on the grounds that small countries such as Norway would be 
deprived of their national heavy industry. Latterly the USSR has 
revised its position in this connection so far as the division of labour 
within the second world market is concerned, and international 
specialization is now actively promoted within the socialist countries 
by the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance.® Since Soviet 
writers claim that a system of international specialization can only be 
really effective amongst centrally planned economies, there has been 
no revision of the policy recommended for backward economies— 
one of priority for the creation of a heavy industrial base. Whereas 
misgivings have been expressed in the West on the true motives— 
whether international morality or expediency—which should govern 
the policy of assisting under-developed countries, Soviet writers 
have simply assumed sans phrase that the extension of aid promotes 
international understanding.!! A point of semantics does arise here, 
however; in Soviet usage ‘aid’ does not refer to unrequited grants and 
technical services, but is used to describe all forms of economic rela- 
tions, and primarily the willingness of an industrialized economy 
to exchange manufactures for raw materials. Carried to its logical 
conclusion this line of reasoning suggests that a large part of the success 
of Soviet inter-war industrialization may be ascribed to ‘aid’ from the 
West. It is doubtful, to put it no higher, whether anyone in the USSR 
believes this to be so, but the point does serve to show that the launch- 
ing of the new Soviet policy towards the under-developed countries 
has been unaccompanied by any adequate theoretical exploration of the 
process of economic development. 
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Ill 
Expressed in terms of percentages the rate of growth of Soviet 
foreign trade turnover since 1950 has been remarkably high; more 
than twice as high, in fact, as the rate of expansion of world trade as 
a whole. The differential is shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 
The Soviet Share in World Trade 
1937 1955 1956 
Billions of dollars Billions of dollars Billions of dollars 
(current prices) 

World of which USSR\| World ofwhich USSR’ World  ofwhich USSR 

Total USSR % | Total USSR % ~~ Total USSR % 
Imports .. 27.7 0.3 1.0 | 97 3.1 3.2 106.6 3.6 3.4 


Exports .. 26.1 0.3 1.2 92 3.1 3.4 102.2 3.6 3.6 
Turnover $3.8 0.6 189 6.2 3.3 208.8 7.2 3.4 


Sources: Partinaya zhizn September 1956. UN Yearbook of International Trade 
Statistics 1956. 


In consequence the USSR has risen from sixteenth place, by value 
of foreign trade, at the outbreak of the second world war to sixth 
place in recent years. Meanwhile, in terms of absolute magnitudes, 
the USSR does not account for more than about 3.5 per cent of the 
total world volume of trade. 

When attention is focussed on the rate of growth, however, it is 
seen that some interesting trends are concealed in the aggregates 


quoted. Thus between 1950 and 1957 gross Soviet industrial output 
and overall Soviet foreign trade turnover expanded in the same pro- 
portion—by 120 per cent. Until 1955 this increase was mainly confined 
to trade within the ‘second world market’ (the communist area), 
but since then Soviet trade with the West has been expanding at a 
greater rate than has trade between the USSR and other communist 
countries—as shown in Table II. 


TABLE II 
(In millions of rubles at the prices and exchange rates current in each year) 


Soviet Exports Soviet Imports 
1913 cat ie ae 1520 1375 
1917 a a = 487 2424 
1928 és at - 803 953 
1938 ia a nis 1353 1444 
1946 sia es = 3405 (1848) 4031 (1910) 
1950 se - - 7179 (6001) $824 (5545) 
195§ ee ie .. 13,874 (11,073) 12,242 (9673) 
1956 i es .. 14,677 (11,148) 14,452 (10,943) 
1957 ne approx. 16,500 16,400 
Figures for Soviet exports to and imports from members of the second world 
market are given in brackets. 


Source: Dostizheniye sovetskoi vlasti za 40 let v tsifrakh p. 31. 
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While the share of other members of the second world market in 
total Soviet foreign trade fell from 81 per cent in 1950 to 79 per cent 
in 1955 and to 75.4 per cent in 1956, the share of the West rose pro- 
portionately to 24.4 per cent of total Soviet trade. Of this Soviet trade 
with the West, 16.3 per cent was with the industrialized countries of 
western Europe, North America and the British Commonwealth, 
while about 8 per cent was with the under-developed countries, 
amounting in value to about 2330 million rubles. Soviet foreign 
trade turnover has, however, been growing more rapidly with the 
under-developed areas than with the industrialized countries of the 
West; the ee ah of trade in the former category rose by 47 per cent 
from 1955 to 1956 as opposed to a 28 per cent increase in the latter 
category.” This trend is in conformity with the reorientation of Soviet 
trade, in both “world markets’, which has been taking place in recent 
years. From accounting for rather less than one-fourth of total Soviet 
trade in 1950, Asian and African countries in 1956 accounted for about 
one-third of the total turnover of the USSR; trade with China, with 
which the Soviet Union conducts 20.5 per cent of its total trade, 
experienced the greatest absolute increase between 1953 and 1956. 
The development of Soviet turnover with the principal non-communist 
under-developed countries from 1954 to 1957 is indicated in Table III. 


Taste III 
Soviet trade turnover with some South-east Asian and Near Eastern Countries 19§4-$7 
(In millions of rubles)* 


1954 1955 1956 
India 30.8 46.9 234.8 
Burma 0.4 67.9 66.2 
Afghanistan t 98.1 133.5 
Iran 129.2 166.0 137.3 
Egypt 48.0 105.6 355.1 


_ Sources: Vneshnyaya torgovlya 1957 no. 11 p. 65 for the 1955 and 1956 figures; 
for 1954 and 1957, UN Direction of International Trade series. Subject to usual dis- 
crepancies concerning c.i.f., f.0.b., etc. 


* In this table, as elsewhere in the text, all conversions are at the Soviet official rate of $1=4 
rubles. 


Tt Based on estimates, in some cases of first 10 months only. 
¢ Data not available. 


The structure of Soviet trade with the under-developed countries 
differs from that of its trade with the second world market as a whole 
and with the industrialized countries of the West, in that the USSR 
is a net exporter to these areas of machinery, industrial and transport 
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equipment (and fuel). In 1955 the USSR had an export surplus with § 5, 


the backward economies in machinery and equipment amounting 
to 16 million rubles; by 1956 this surplus had risen to 85.7 million 
rubles. In the same period Soviet exports of rolled ferrous metals to 
these countries increased by 200 per cent and exports of petroleum 
and petroleum products by 75 per cent. An important segment of 
total Soviet exports of machinery and equipment to the under 
developed countries consists of completely equipped industrial plants; 
in 1956 Soviet exports in this category amounted to 35 per cent of 
total exports of machinery and equipment to the under-developed 
countries and were valued at 29.6 million rubles. (This represents 
about 60 per cent of total Soviet exports of machinery and equipment 
to the West.) The under-developed countries of South-east Asia and 
the Near East are now absorbing a large part of total Soviet exports 
of some commodities: in 1956 they took 15 per cent of total Soviet 
exports of rolled ferrous products, 70 per cent of total exports of 
cotton fabrics, 58 per cent of cement exports, 45 per cent of sugar 
exports and over 9 per cent of timber exports. Although final data 
for 1957 are not yet available, returns for the first nine months indicate 
that a larger proportion of Soviet exports of producer goods is now 
flowing to the under-developed economies. In Table IV (a) are shown 
the principal Soviet exports to South-east Asia and the Near East. 


TABLE IV (a) 


1955 1956 
Machinery and equipment (millions of rubles) ‘a 16 85.7 
Rolled ferrous products (’000 tons) . - - 80 273 
Petroleum and petroleum products (millions of rubles) 66 116 
Timber materials (’000 cubic metres)... = .. 138 217 
Cement (’000 tons) - a Es - .. «156 164 
Cotton fabrics (millions of metres) - or co wae 81 
Sugar (‘ooo tons)... ‘fs i en is a Se 78 
Wheat (’ooo tons) .. “ io = a 6 10 160 


Source: Vneshnyaya torgovlya 1957 no. 11 p. 65. 


By far the largest proportion of Soviet imports of consumer goods 
still come from other communist states, but the under-developed 
areas have become an increasingly important, and in some cases 
unique, source of supply. For instance, of total imports of each of the 
following commodities, the USSR obtains 100 per cent of imports of 
small hides, jute fabrics and shellac, 97 per cent of raw cotton imports, 
74 of raisins, 37 of spices, 28 of rice and 20 of wool, citrus fruits and 
tea from the non-communist states of South-east Asia and the Neat 
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East. The magnitude of the principal Soviet imports from the area 
is shown below: 


Taste IV (b) 

1955 1956 
(Thousands of tons) 
Raw cotton oa si bik 18.7 49.9 
Wool ee si ad wa 7.7 9.5 
Hides (millions) .. ° ihe 3.3 6.3 
Rubber mS ws - wis 33-7 123.8 
Non-ferrous metal ores... és 25.9 32.3 
Oilseed es a a ae 6.6 5.0 
Rice .. Bs a 5 5 192.4 180.0 
i a a - <p i — 3.2 
Coffee = me ne - — 0.7 
Raisins ae hy 3 - 8.3 20.1 
Spices - oe 5A = Oe 23 


With the exception of Egypt, the share of trade with the USSR in 
the total trade of any of the backward countries under consideration 
isnot unusually large—about 9 per cent in the case of Iran, 35 per cent 
in the case of Afghanistan, and a little over 2 per cent in the case 
of India. The Soviet Union has, however, displaced the United King- 
dom as Egypt’s most important single trading partner, and in 1957 
accounted for more than 20 per cent of the latter’s total foreign 
trade turnover, as opposed to only 4.1 per cent in 1956.13 The share 
of the communist bloc in Egyptian foreign trade rose to over 50 per 
cent in the same period. For a variety of reasons discussed below, it is 
highly probably that trade with the USSR will become increasingly 
important for the under-developed countries. (An indeterminate factor 
in this connection is the collapse in the prices of many primary com- 
modities in 1957, and the contraction of world markets. This has 
induced almost all of the main Latin American countries to approach 
the USSR in an effort to dispose of surplus sugar, coffee, copper etc.) 

Without doubt the chief appeal of trade with the Soviet Union for 
the under-developed countries consists of the enlargement of the market 
for the disposal of their exports of primary products in exchange for 
producer goods, and the long-term character of the economic agree- 
ments reached. Apart from this, however, these agreements offer 
several advantages such as favourable credit conditions and the pro- 
vision of technical assistance. The titles of commercial and economic 
agreements concluded between the USSR and the under-developed 
countries vary from country to country; sometimes they are des- 
ctibed as trade and payments agreements, sometimes simply as trade 
agreements, or alternatively as agreements on trade turnover and 
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payments or agreements on mutual economic co-operation and tech- 
nical assistance. But in substance they are essentially similar, and no 
special significance attaches to the title which is chosen by mutual 
agreement: they all include commodity lists of proposed exports and 
imports, and clauses concerning the means and conditions of payments, 
the scale of prices, arbitration procedures, conditions of consignment, 
transit, etc. 

As a rule most-favoured-nation treatment is accorded by the con- 
tracting parties, although given the organization of the Soviet foreign 
trade system this cannot be regarded as more than perfunctory from 
the point of view of the under-developed countries. The commodity 
lists do no more than name the exports and imports entering into 
trade, and usually run for one year, at the end of which new annual 
protocols or exchanges of letters provide by mutual agreement for 
the extension of the term of validity of the commodity lists, or for 
the drawing up of new lists. In the majority of cases these: lists do 
not specify either the quantity or value of goods traded: only in the 
cases of Iran and Afghanistan have annual quotas been fixed, in 
the former case for the years 1957 to 1960. The range of Soviet exports 
included in these lists reflects the high degree of technological skill 
embodied in Soviet industrial production: exports of manufactures 
vary from the equipment for a nuclear physics laboratory (e.g. to 
Egypt) to complete plant for the production of artificial fertilizers, 
drilling, mining and transportation equipment, excavators and com- 
pressors, machinery for the textile, leather and foodstuffs industries, 
heavy freight vehicles, printing plant, tractors and agricultural machi- 
nery, photographic apparatus, etc., besides exports of raw materials 
such as non-ferrous metals, fuels (petroleum and anthracite) and asbestos. 

Notwithstanding the bilateral and barter character of Soviet trade 
and payments agreements with the under-developed countries, there 
is no evidence to suggest that the USSR has used its greater elasticity 
of demand for the latter’s exports to obtain specially advantageous 
prices. Prices are not fixed in the agreements themselves, but in the 
subsequent negotiation of contracts, when in practice the world price 
has been taken as the norm, with marginal variations to allow for 
relevant differences in the quality of the goods traded.!* Only in the 
agreement with Burma is there a stipulation to the effect that prices 
and qualities should conform exactly to those acceptable on the world 
market as a whole. 

Most under-developed countries of South-east Asia and the Neat 
East experience chronic balance of payments problems. Hence the 
willingness of the USSR to accept payment of outstanding balances 
in their national currencies in most cases involves a welcome reduction 
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of the deficit in external payments. (This is true even of members 
of the British Commonwealth such as India, which has access to a 
| far-flung system of multilateral settlements.) The payments agreements 
fall into two categories: some, for instance those with Indonesia 
and the Yemen, provide that the accounts opened in the central banks 
of the contracting parties should be in freely convertible currency— 
in this case pounds sterling—and that outstanding balances should be 
cleared in that currency. Alternatively these accounts are opened in 
an agreed currency which is used for current payments. On the termi- 
nation of the clearing agreement, the outstanding balance is repaid in 
commodity consignments or in convertible currency. Such agreements 
are in operation in Soviet trade with the following countries in the 
following currencies: Egypt—pounds Egyptian; Afghanistan—US 
dollars, Lebanon—Soviet account in rubles, Lebanese account in 
Lebanese pounds; Syria—pounds sterling. In an attempt to bring 
mutual payments as near to equivalence as possible, the trade and pay- 
ments agreements set definite limits to the amount of allowable 
indebtedness which either side can accumulate; for the four countries 
cited above the limits are as follows: Egypt—one million pounds 
Egyptian; Afghanistan—7o0,000 US dollars; Syria—300,000 pounds 
sterling; Lebanon—two and a half million pounds Lebanese. When 
the deficit exceeds the allowable limit of indebtedness, the debtor 
can either liquidate it by payment of convertible currency, or pay 
interest at about 2 per cent per annum. 

In most cases the agreements are valid for one year (e.g. with In- 
donesia, Egypt, Pakistan, the Lebanon, Syria and Ceylon) with 
automatic annual extension unless repudiated by either side within 
three months of expiry; but long-term (five year) agreements have 
been signed with India and Burma which are not self-extending. The 
agreements with Afghanistan and the Yemen run for four and two 
years respectively, with automatic extension unless annulled by either 
side within six months.1° 


IV 


For under-developed countries, which in the majority of cases have 
embarked on long-term plans of economic development, trade agree- 
ments of this kind would be attractive at the best of times; planners 
and businessmen from Cairo to Kabul are sensible of the opportunities 
which access to a market of over two hundred million customers with 
a growing demand for consumer goods promises. The attractiveness 
of such agreements is much enhanced by the not inconsiderable 
volume of credit which the USSR has been prepared to extend to 
under-developed countries since 1953, and in particular since the 
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Bulganin-Khrushchov tour of South-east Asia in 1955. Moreover 
these credits have been accompanied by the provision of highly 
expert assistance in the solution of problems as various as the classifi 
cation of soils in Burma, irrigation works in Syria, oil prospectigy 
in Ceylon, harbour construction in the Yemen, metallurgical eng 
gineering in India and the medical uses of radio-active material i 
Indonesia. In addition, the USSR has offered the backward countri 
extensive facilities for the training of national technicians and skille 
workers both in their own countries and in the Soviet Union. The 
arrangements are plainly advantageous to the recipient countries 
from the Soviet point of view the pursuance of this policy may t 
expected to yield high returns in terms of expanded trade with t 
under-developed countries in the future. Few problems in internation 
commerce are so difficult to surmount as that of winning a foothold 
for unfamilar products in strange markets; but as time goes on, gover 
ment departments, engineers and others in a position to influence th 
placing of orders in the under-developed countries will becom 
familiar with Soviet products, specifications and techniques. (This # 
not at present the case. Soviet exporters to Burma, for example, hav 
been at a disadvantage on account of the Burmese government 
system of issuing tenders requiring delivery within one month 4 
products conforming to British standards and specifications.)!” The 
can be little doubt that the demand for Soviet spare parts and the long# 
term character of the credits granted will in the future also exert all 
expansive effect on Soviet trade with the area. ; 
Credit commitments undertaken by the USSR to the unde 
developed countries since 1953 are in the region of 1000 million 
dollars. (Since the magnitude of some credits, e.g. to Syria, has nd 
been disclosed, there is an inescapable margin of error in assessif 
the total volume of credit granted; but published credit commitment 
undertaken between August 1953 and May 1958 exceed 3100 millid 
rubles. In a sense it would be correct to add to this sum the considerabl 
credits granted to the under-developed countries by other comm 
governments, in so far as the USSR is a net creditor within the com 
munist bloc. However the unravelling of the triangular credit structum 
of the USSR, the People’s Democracies and the backward econo 
would involve a much more elaborate study than that undertake 
here.) The rates of interest charged vary from nil (in the case of th 
Yemen) to 3 per cent per annum, the most common charge beif 
2} per cent. Their duration ranges from about ten to thirty yea 
the most common term seems to be twelve years. As a rule repaymedll 
begins only several years after the initial grant of credit when tl 
equipment and services which the credit is intended to cover have beé 











Recipient 


Argentina 


Afghanistan 


Burma 


Egypt 


India 


Indonesia 


Syria 


Ceylon 


TABLE V 


Soviet credit arrangements with under-developed co 


Date 


1953 


Jan. 1954 


Dec. 1955 


Jan. 1958 


1957 
(Jan. 1958 
Mar. 1956 


Nov. 1957 


Sep. 1956 


Sep. 1957 


25 Feb. 1958 


Amount of 
loan in 
million rubles 


120 


400 


55 


700 
not known) 


460 


§00 


400 


not known* 


120 


Specified purpose 


Purchase of capital goods 


Purchase of equipment for | 
construction of grain ele 
tors, oil-storage tanks and | 


phalt plant 
For economic development 


Construction of hydro-elect 
plants, farm machinery a 
textile factories 


For economic development 


Purchase of equipment a 
technical services at constr 
tion of two steel mills 

To finance construction 

heavy machinery produci 
plant, a plant for manufactt 
of optical glass, a thern 
power station and enterpri 
for mining and treatment 


coal 
For economic development 


For economic developme: 
hydro-electric stations, ra 
road construction, bridg 
irrigation, resource survey 


Economic development, ir 
gation and hydro-pow 
schemes, land reclamatic 
school equipment, joint | 
source survey 


* Estimated in The Economist (5 July, 1958) at 280 million dollars. 


ABLE V 


eveloped countties from 1953 to 1958 (May) 


Period of 
Utili- Period of 
purpose zation Repayment Rate of Interest 
ital goods (Indications are that this 
loan has been partly or 
wholly unutilized) 

ipment for the 5 years 3% 
f grain eleva- 
> tanks and as- 
levelopment 30 years 2% 
‘hydro-electric } in 5 years & 
nachinery and # in 12 years 
levelopment 1958-60 1962-74 2.5% 
quipment and 12 years 2.5% 
es at construc- 
] mills 
struction of 12 years 2.5% 
sry producing 
yr manufacture 
ss, a thermal 
and enterprises 
1 treatment of 
levelopment 12 years 2.5% 
development, 12 years 2.5% 

stations, rail- 
tion, bridges, 
irce survey 
lopment, irri- 12 years 2.5% 
ydro-power 

reclamation, 


ent, joint re- 
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provided. The Soviet Union accepts repayment in the traditional 

port commodities of the debtor country unless the latter opts to 
liquidate the debt by transfers of convertible currency. Since the USSR 
has deliberately (and wisely, if some unhappy US experiences are taken 
into account) avoided a policy of direct and unrequited grants-in-aid, 
apart from a few nominal gifts such as that of a textile laboratory 
0 Egypt, the credits are a source of payment both for the materials 
upplied by the Soviet Union to the under-developed countries and 
for the services of Soviet technicians abroad and the instruction of 
foreign trainees in the USSR. 

The administration of Soviet technical assistance operations is as a 
tule conducted by a subordinate organization of the Soviet Ministry 
of Foreign Trade—V/O Technoexport, which is also responsible for 
similar schemes of Soviet assistance to other communist countries. 
Its activities encompass the investigation of fishing grounds, the pro- 
vision of Soviet experts in land reclamation, road-building, industrial 
consultants, electrical and civil engineers, the organization of technical 
training both in the under-developed countries and in the USSR, 
etc. An important aspect of its work has been to elaborate plans for 
the development of various branches of the economies of the backward 
countries, including detailed projects for their implementation. This 
has been done very successfully in India—especially at the steel plant 
in Bhilai in Central India. The blueprints for this mill with an annual 
capacity of 1,000,000 tons of steel ingots and a further 1,000,000 tons of 
tolled products were drawn up by Soviet experts. The USSR also 
undertook to supply all the necessary equipment and to provide 
technicians to supervise the construction and operation of the plant, 
and to build an ancillary township for 50,000 people. One of the most 
valuable features of the project from the Indian point of view is the 
training programme. Each Russian has at least one understudy, 
and after the mill comes into production Indians will continue to 
be trained at Bhilai for three years. Within eighteen months of the 
signature of the agreement 136 Indian engineers and 150 operatives 
had gone to the USSR for specialized training for periods of from 
six to eighteen months, the expenses of their travel and upkeep being 
met jointly by the USSR, India and the United Nations. The methods 
and achievements of the Soviet experts have apparently impressed 
Indians—who have drawn comparisons with the results of British 
and West German firms which are constructing two other mills. 
As one local observer has written, “Bhilai differs from the other 
steel plants by the meticulous care of its planning and its lavish mechani- 
zation. Everything has been phased, explained, translated, blueprinted. 
Any child following the instructions contained in the thousands of 

D 
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volumes which have already arrived can do no wrong. There are 
few bottlenecks at Bhilai; to take only one example, the refractory 
bricks which are packed in heavy wooden crates stacked with straw 
are also individually wrapped in brown paper like a parcel. At Dur- 

apur, the British plant, these bricks are identically wrapped except 
the brown paper. The rate of breakage at Durgapur is over 10 
per cent, at Bhilai under 2 per cent. Refractory bricks are scarce and 


sve’ 18 
expensive . 


V 


To a certain extent the development of close economic relations 
between the USSR and the backward countries is self-explanatory. 
At any rate the latter have clearly much to gain. All under-developed 
countries strive for some degree of insulation from the wide fluctuations 
to which world market prices for their staple exports are subject. 
In recent years these prices have experienced, by and large, a secular 
decline to which price-fixing on an annual basis affords some form of 
hedge. And apart from immediate considerations of revenue, the 
peoples of the under-developed areas are impatient for rapid indus- 
trialization. There is amongst them a widespread belief that a free 
enterprise, market economy system will yield a high standard of living 
only after two centuries of gradual evolution, while they want results 
within the span of two generations. As has been observed by the former 
director of the Economic Development Institute, ‘they have been 
taught that development can be accelerated by government policy 
and if they have any doubts in the matter they are speedily resolved 
by observation of what has happened in the USSR’.19 (So far as South- 
east Asia is concerned, the experience of Japan indicates that central 
planning is not essential to rapid development given the willingness 
of the government to make the appropriate institutional changes.) 
Broadly speaking, then, the under-developed countries are responsive 
to Soviet wooing, although experience of Soviet performance has 
not been uniformly satisfactory. Burma was involved in a heavy loss 
through Soviet deliveries of cement during the monsoon season; 
occasionally there has been a brief rise in rice prices from which 
Burma has been unable to benefit on account of long-term contracts 
for the disposal of its surplus in the USSR; it has sometimes been an 
inconvenience to accumulate inconvertible ruble balances—especially 
when the Soviet Union has been unable to supply the types of producer 
goods demanded (this happened to Argentina, which was unable to 
utilize the credit granted). Despite these drawbacks, however, Soviet 
exports of producer goods to the under-developed countries enjoy 
an advantage which is infrequently recognized—namely, that they 
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ate foolproof; whereas much complex electronic machinery is ir- 
reparably damaged in backward countries as a result of the generally 
low standard of skill, Soviet products are usually of a robust design 
and construction which can withstand much abuse.” 

There has been a perceptible intensification of the Soviet policy of 
encouraging closer economic relations with the under-developed 
countries in the past year. At the Cairo conference of Afro-Asian 
solidarity the Soviet delegate is reported to have said: “Russia is now 
ready to grant Soviet aid to Afro-Asian nations to hasten the develop- 
ment of the economies. Tell us what you need and we can help you. 
We are ready to send you experts, to supply you with equipment 
and instructors without any strings attached.’2! In March 1958, at the 
Kuala Lumpur session of ECAFE, the Soviet delegate made two 
far-reaching proposals; one was for the establishment of a geological 
institute to which South-east Asian governments would send geologists 
to assist in the development of the region’s mineral resources. The 
second proposal was for the drafting of a declaration of principles of 
economic co-operation by ECAFE, covering equality of benefits 
for developed and under-developed countries, development of trade 
irrespective of differing economic systems; technical help without 
strings; the protection of Asian countries against inflated freight 
charges. He further invited all the ECAFE member countries in Asia 
to visit the Soviet Republics in Central Asia—a tacit reference to the 
fact that the USSR is partly Asian, and one which is frequently made 
in conjunction with the claim that these Republics have achieved a 
much greater rate of growth than their unplanned neighbours. (It 
is noteworthy that the Soviet governments in the post-war period 
have diverted considerable resources to the development of Soviet 
Asia; in the fifth five-year plan capital investment in heavy industry 
in the Urals, Siberia, Kazakhstan, Central Asia and the Transcaucasus 
was two and a half times greater than in 1946-50. This policy has been 
continued in the sixth plan and in the targets for the period 1959— 
1965, with special emphasis on the exploitation of mineral and other 
natural resources.) 

There are several straws in the wind which strongly suggest that 
the USSR intends further to develop trade and other economic 
telations with the under-developed countries of Asia and Africa in 
the future. Experts in market research have been sent to Burma, 
in order to explore the market possibilities for Soviet industrial 
goods, and a permanent exhibition hall for their display has been built 
in Rangoon.” Trade missions have gone as far afield as Ghana, 
and a trade agreement with that country will be negotiated in 1958. 
Nor has this interest been confined to former colonial territories; 
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it is reported that Soviet technicians have prepared plans for the 
construction of a factory in Kuwait—which is a British protectorate, 
Moreover, serious efforts are being made to improve communications 
with the under-developed countries. Much publicity was accorded to 
the projected railway line connecting Frunze and Delhi, and three 
trunk lines are being built connecting European Russia with the Far 
East and South-east Asia. On their completion, the USSR (which has 
a monopoly of land communications between Europe and Asia) 
will have access by rail to some fifteen Pacific ports from Sovetskaya 
Gavan to Haiphong. One Soviet authority on the subject has forecast 
a 60 per cent increase in main line freight traffic between Russia and 
the Far East by 1960 compared to 1955.” 

Western observers have probably exaggerated the strategic element 
(which is doubtless present) underlying the new orientation of Soviet 
foreign economic interest. Examination of the evidence suggests 
that there are sound economic reasons for an expansion of Soviet 
commerce in South-east Asia and the Near East—quite apart from the 
wider political aims of the Soviet leadership and the long-standing 
dislike in the USSR for trading in ‘colonial’ produce through European 
brokers. Soviet planners cannot afford, for example, to disregard the 
probable effect on international trade of the establishment of the 
European Common Market predicted by the ECE secretariat: ‘In 
general terms the tendency of the new preferential arrangements 
may be to worsen the terms on which non-member countries can sell 
manufactures within the area’.“* In other words Soviet planners no 
longer regard foreign economic relations as in some sense residual and 
of subsidiary importance; to this extent there has been a revolution 
in Soviet foreign economic policy. 


N. B. Scott 
Glasgow 
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capita productivity in those branches of production which yield the bulk of their exports. Similar 
arguments have since been advanced by Soviet writers. For instance, M. Rubinstein, writing in 
Mirovaya ekonomika i mezhdunarodniye otnoshenia 1957 no. 3 pp. 64 et seq. maintains that capi- 
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of the communist area and to the West. On Rubinstein’s argument, therefore, the USSR is 
presumably the victim of adverse terms of trade. On the other hand, much is made of the fact 
that prices charged by the USSR to the under-developed countries for industrial manufactures 
conform to quotations on the world market. Hence to this extent the USSR is a party to the 
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22 A full account of Soviet technical assistance schemes up to July 1956 is available in ‘Soviet 
Technical Assistance’, Staff Study no. 7 of the US Congress Subcommittee on Technical Assis~ 
tance Programmes (Washington 1956). 

23 Cf. ‘Times’ Review of Industry’ December 1957. 

* ECE Economic Survey of Europe in 1957, ch. VI p. 30. 
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H. Feis, Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin. Princeton University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1957. 692-+xi pp. 42s. 


Perepiska predsedatelya Soveta ministrov SSSR s prezidentami S. Sh. A. 
i premer-ministrami Velikobritanii vo vremya Velikoi otechestvennoi 
voiny 1941-5 (The Correspondence of the Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR with the Presidents of the USA and the 
Prime Ministers of Great Britain during the Great Patriotic War 
1941-5). Two volumes. Moscow, 1957. 406 & 295 pp. 


In Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin Mr. Feis has written the diplomatic 
history of the Anglo-Soviet-American coalition from its beginnings 
to the eve of the Potsdam Conference of 1945. He has made use of 
a good deal of hitherto unpublished material from the archives of the 
State Department and from other American sources, but the story 
he has to tell is in the main familiar, and his new material will not 
impel students of the period seriously to revise their ideas on the 
issues involved. 

The book can be warmly recommended. Mr. Feis has handled with 
skill a vast quantity of evidence and has produced a narrative which, 
apart from its other merits, has that of reading easily. The threads of 
his story are many, and it is something of a feat to have paid them out 
without getting them tangled and the reader perplexed. Moreover, 
unlike many writers on the same or related subjects, he does not 
create the impression that he is pleading a case. He has packed in all 
the evidence that the 650 pages of his book could comfortably hold 
and his judgements are usually soundly based. In a few cases where 
different interpretations are possible he is content to state the facts 
as they are known and the possible alternative views and to leave the 
reader to decide for himself. 

At the point to which Mr. Feis has conducted his story the Grand 
Alliance was in serious difficulties. By the end of the German Wat 
Britain was almost openly hostile to Russia (it was in May 1945 that 
Churchill in a message to Truman first spoke of the ‘iron curtain); 
the Russo-American alliance was hardly to outlast the Japanese wat. 
For most readers of Mr. Feis’ book its main interest will probably 
reside in the light it throws upon the reasons and responsibilities for 
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the breakdown of the coalition and therefore, ultimately, for the plight 
in which the world finds itself today. 

Some will say that, as the coalition was created only by the pressure 
of danger, once the danger from Germany and Japan had passed it 
was bound to disintegrate. This proposition may be disputed. The 
coalition was certain to break up when the war was over only if the 
peacetime aims of the Big Three were mutually incompatible. Were 
they? Britain, a satisfied Power on the wane, aspired to hold on to 
what she had; a British statesman whose principal aim was to preserve 
the Empire was bound to look with alarm upon any extension of 
Russian power towards the Mediterranean. So it was in the nine- 
teenth century, so it was during the Second World War (not that 
Russia was seen as the only menace: Churchill was suspicious also of 
American anti-colonialism—see, e.g., p. 211). But Britain was the 
junior of the two Western partners. What of America? Rich and 
(as she still was) secure in geographical isolation, America had no 
territorial ambitions, apart from a small matter of advanced bases 
against Japan. She could therefore indulge a propensity for moral 
judgements of the actions of other States less fortunately situated than 
herself. But there was no reason why this amiable weakness should 
have seriously damaged relations with the other super-Power, unless 
the latter was pursuing aims which clashed with the basic interests 
of the USA (where the vital interests of their countries are concerned, 
statesmen do not allow policy to be governed by their views of the 
morality of other Governments’ actions). 

Which brings one to the question, what was Russia really after? 
Was her aim world domination or was it merely national security? 
At the end of his book Mr. Feis writes: “The Russian people were 
entitled to the fullest equality and protection against another assault 
upon them. But under Stalin they were trying not only to extend 
their boundaries and their control over neighbouring states but also 
beginning to revert to their revolutionary effort throughout the world. 
Within the next few years this was to break the coalition.’ Now, 
Mr. Feis’ book, while relating with admirable clarity the process by 
which the Russians under Stalin extended ‘their boundaries and their 
control over neighbouring states’, gives no evidence of a switch to the 
policy of world revolution. On the contrary. 

It is doubtful whether Stalin ever considered after 1917 that the 
world revolution in which Lenin and Trotsky believed was on the 
agenda. Mr. Feis adduces enough facts to show that this was true in 
the period covered by his book—Stalin’s summary disbandment of 
the Comintern, his description of the Chinese Communists as “‘mar- 
garine fie. bogus] communists’, his willingness to do a deal with 
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Churchill over the Balkans (which, as we know from Dedijer, angered 
Tito)—these things indicate that Stalin attached little importance to 
international communism. On the other hand, he set very great 
store indeed by the security of the Russian frontiers. It was his firm 
intention, after recovering, by and large, what Russia had lost through 
her defeats in the Russo-Japanese War and the First World War, 
to ensure, as far as could be done, that she was safe from attack from 
the West in future. It is perhaps worth pointing out that it was his 
duty as ruler of Russia to try to do this. 

The original source of the trouble was this insistence upon Russia’s 
claim, in effect, to settle as she wished the affairs of the defeated German 
satellites (and of Poland, which, from the Russian point of view, was 
almost as much of an enemy as Hungary or Rumania and more so than 
Bulgaria). We ourselves in the summer of 1943 had provided precedents 
by excluding the Russians from the discussions on the terms of the 
Italian surrender and armistice and by refusing the Soviet request for 
permission to send a diplomatic representative to Algiers—and the 
Russians might have argued that they were better entitled to a say 
in Italian affairs than we were in Rumanian or Hungarian: Italian 
divisions had fought in Russia; none of the East-European satellites 
had sent troops to the southern or western fronts. At all events, this 
was something on which Russia would not compromise. Her losses 
in the war, surpassing those even of France in the First World War, 
go far to justify her determination. that Eastern Europe should not 
again serve as a springboard for attack upon her. Once Stalin was 
permitted to render the border States innocuous, he did not care 
much what happened in Western Europe (‘he said that he was ready 
to support any arrangement whereby the United Kingdom might 
secure bases and similar facilities in other Western countries—for 
example, in France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Norway, Denmark’— 
p. 27). This, it may be said, reveals in Stalin a cynical approach to 
political problems. It is, however, substantially the same approach as is 
made by every Great Power. America itself has the Monroe Doctrine 
(Churchill in 1944 gently reminded the Americans of the ‘special 
position’ occupied by the US in the affairs of Latin America—p. 341). 

More than this, it is not even certain that the Russians would have 
set out to steamroller the whole of Eastern Europe into communism 
had it not been for the outbreak of the Cold War. Stalin may have been 
speaking in good faith when he told Benes in March 1945 that Russia 
had no wish to bolshevize Europe: “You were justified in sharing this 
opinion, but no longer, since Soviet policy has been re-oriented’ 
(p. 569). It was only after relations with the West had deteriorated to 
the point of open hostility that the Prague coup took place, to be 
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followed by the series of frame-ups of ‘unreliable’ politicians and the 
installation of terrorist dictatorships all over Eastern Europe. By that 
time Russia was preparing herself against the prospect of war. 

We and the Americans, by refusing to Russia what, in one form 
or another, we claimed for ourselves, the right to ensure that neigh- 
bouring countries were not apt to serve as bases of attack, incurred 
our full share of the responsibility for the division of the world into 
hostile camps since 1945. It is unlikely that we (or at any rate the 
Americans—and in the end we should have had to fall into line with 
them, despite Churchill’s traditional fear of Russia) should have 
taken the attitude we did, had it not been for two assumptions, both 
of them mistaken. The first, to which Mr. Feis makes passing reference, 
was that Russia would emerge from the war so gravely weakened 
as to be dependent upon US aid for her post-war reconstruction. 
The second was that nuclear weapons would remain the monopoly of 
the United States for many years to come. A tendency to under- 
estimate Russian scientific and technical ability seems to be an occu- 
pational disease of diplomats. Without it the British Government’s 
estimate of Russian military capabilities, and hence British policy 
towards Russia on the eve of the war, might have been different 
(‘I must confess to the most profound distrust of Russia. I have no 
belief whatever in her ability to maintain an effective offensive, even 
if she wanted to’—Neville Chamberlain, March 1939) and, in more 
recent times, we might not have heard the fatuous slogan of “Rolling 
Back’. At all events, America’s present policy towards Russia was 
devised at a time when it was currently believed that ‘know-how’ in its 
higher manifestations was a US monopoly and when Time magazine 
was not alone in seeing the period which was opening up as ‘the 
American Century’. Now that these illusions have been dispelled, 
the time is ripe, one might have thought, for an agonizing re-appraisal 
from which a policy of co-existence could emerge. 


The Correspondence contains, we are told in the preface, the full 
texts of all the correspondence between Stalin on the one hand and 
the heads of the British and American Governments on the other 
from the beginning of the Russo-German war to the end of 1945, 
with the exception of those messages copies of which have not been 
preserved in the Soviet records (examples of such exceptions are given.) 

Here and there the Correspondence fills a gap in Mr. Feis’ book. 
Thus, it includes the text of Stalin’s letter to Churchill of 24 June 
1943 protesting against the decision to postpone the invasion of north- 
western Europe until the following year, and Churchill’s ‘scorching’ 
teply of the 27th. Each of these is a masterly statement of the case of the 
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government concerned, but they raise issues too large to be discussed 
here (see Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin p. 135). Another document 
which was not available to Mr. Feis but which is included here is 
Churchill’s message of 5 September 1943 stating his views on the 
functions of the prospective Military-Political Commission for Italy 
(ibid. p. 184). Another is Stalin’s brutal message to Roosevelt of 29 
March 1945 on the subject of the abortive negotiations between the 
Allied military authorities in Italy and unofficial German representa- 
tives (ibid. p. 589). 

The Correspondence is useful source and reference material. Few will 
be tempted to read it through consecutively. 

D. P. CosTELLo 

University of Manchester 
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Dokumenty vneshnei politiki SSSR (USSR Foreign Policy Documents). 
Moscow: Gospolitizdat 1957. 771 pp. 


Tus volume, the first of a series, is an early and welcome product of 
the recent policy of the Soviet Foreign Office to open apparently the 
whole of its archives, at any rate up to the end of the Second World 
War, to Soviet scholars. It has been carefully prepared, annotated 
and systematized by a commission of specialists under the chairmanship 
of the Foreign Minister Gromyko and including such well-known 
historians as Academician Khvostov and Professor Boris E. Shtein, 
who once again makes his contribution to a major work. The present 
volume contains the crucial Bolshevik decrees on foreign policy, notes 
to other governments, and treaty texts for the period from the 
October Revolution to 31 December 1918. It was a period when 
(except for Berlin and Stockholm) the Soviet Government had 
no envoys abroad, the Allied and neutral ambassadors accredited to 
Russia were withdrawing, and her intercourse with the outside 
world was perforce restricted to radio communications, telegrams 
and the press. For ideological reasons, moreover, the new diplomacy 
was given the widest publicity at every step. This collection of docu- 
ments, therefore, has little that is really new. There are none of the 
usual cipher dispatches from which policy secrets could be gleaned, 
no confidential intelligence or instructions to shed light on diplomatic 
moves. Nevertheless, it is a great advantage to have all the relevant 
evidence brought together and made easily accessible. 

In addition, the papers which are printed here for the first time 
help to fill some important gaps at the Petrograd end, and they are 
usefully supplemented by several foreign documents illuminating the 
attitudes of the British, American, German, Polish, Rumanian and 
other governments. The most valuable portion of the fresh material 
probably is that which reproduces the detailed agreements with the 
Central Powers at and after Brest-Litovsk, the skilful rearguard actions 
fought by Lenin, Chicherin and Ioffe against the unceasing encroach- 
ments by the Kaiser’s government, the dramatic incidents improvised 
by the latter as a pretext for the sudden rupture of relations, and the 
failure of the sanguine Soviet overtures to the Republican authorities 
in Germany. Several interesting documents illustrate afresh the stub- 
born Russian efforts to preserve relations with the Entente and the 
USA, and the incipient Allied intervention. There is also worthwhile 
information in the material dealing with economic questions and the 
Red Cross, the communications from the Latvian Soviet Government 
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to Berlin, from Petrograd to Japan and China, etc. The entire corres- 
pondence between the RSFSR and the various counter-revolutionary 
groups has been left out on the grounds that this was a domestic matter, 
Nor is the purely foreign political documentation complete. The 
omissions are ascribed to reasons of space, and as is justly claimed on 
behalf of the editors, this selection contains everything that is really 
necessary for a proper understanding of the subject. Scholars in the 
West will look forward to the future volumes of this series, especially 
when it comes to the years when Soviet diplomacy of necessity grew 
more complex, and when more of the evidence will become available 
which is still unknown. 

W. W. GorrTuis 


Glasgow 
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Derek J. R. Scott, Russian Political Institutions, London: George 
Allen and Unwin, 1958. 265 pp. Cloth 21s., boards 16s. 


Ir is a most welcome development that competent writers are now 
at last beginning to turn their attention to the objective study of 
Soviet institutions, not for the purpose of praising or blaming so 
much as for giving a clear account of how the Soviet structure actually 
works. Mr. Towster’s admirable Political Power in the USSR is already 
so much out of date that a new book is clearly needed, not so much 
for academic scholars as for students, based on the main sources 
available in Russian and, while giving a sufficient apparatus of infor- 
mation, not so much cluttered up with facts as to obscure the main 
themes instead of bringing them out in their central significance. 
It cannot be said that, in attempting to do just this, Mr. Scott has been 
wholly successful. At some points he gives a good deal more detailed 
information than there is effectively room for in a book of this size; 
and I cannot feel that the reader who has read it through to the end 
will be likely to have got from it any clear picture of the system as a 
whole, including the Party and the Soviets as elements in the total 
institutional set-up. 

This is at least partly because of the arrangement he has adopted. 
He deals first of all, after an introductory chapter which is largely 
historical, with ‘Soviets, Union and Constitutional State’, and then 
with “Conventional State Machinery’, and comes to “The Party’ 
only more than half way through his book, with the consequence 
that it tends to appear rather as an excrescence on the ‘conventional’ 
structure than, as it in fact is, as the essential unifying and impelling 
force. It is nowhere made at all clear that there are in effect two 
alternative channels for the issuing of governmental commands at 
every level, and that this dual system works only because the driving 
force behind both is essentially one and the same. It is true that in his 
final chapter he does make, very briefly, an attempt to pull the whole 
book together and to state the essentials as simply as he can; but this 
attempt is made much too late, as well as in too few words, to undo 
the effect of the earlier chapters. 

None the less, Mr. Scott has made use of a great deal of material, 
mainly Russian, that is not easily accessible to English students and 
has provided both a useful bibliography and a valuable evaluation of 
many of the sources he has used. His literary style is rather heavy, 
and his paragraphs are apt to be too long—a defect which the closely 
printed page aggravates so as to make his book unnecessarily difficult 
to read. As far as the present reviewer can judge, he is accurate and 
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reliable as a factual narrator, but he has limited himself rather severely 
to this role, and only those who are content with a useful textbook 
are likely to succeed in reading the entire book. More cursory readers 
may easily get bogged down in the early chapters, and never read the 
more interesting sections—especially the chapter dealing with “The 
Party’, which is much the best. 


G. D. H. Cote 





Franklyn D. Holzman, Soviet Taxation: The Fiscal and Monetary 
Problems of a Planned Economy. Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press, for Harvard University Press, 1955. 376 pp. 
§2s.; $6.50. 


BrrorE the Second World War there was little serious and detailed 
investigation of the Soviet financial system by Western scholars. 
Apart from Arnold’s pioneer work on banking laws and institutions, 
only general studies were available such as those by Hubbard and 
Reddaway. Since the war, American scholars have investigated 
important aspects of the Soviet financial system and have worked 
diligently on Soviet financial statistics: Powell’s dissertation on mone- 
tary policy and Coogan’s on sales taxes are two examples. The most 
outstanding figure in the post-war generation of American students of 
the subject is Professor Holzman, who has placed all fellow-scholars 
permanently in his debt by his thorough investigation of Soviet taxa- 
tion here under review. 

Professor Holzman writes as an economist rather than as an historian: 
something under a third of his book is devoted to the history of the 
taxation system, and the rest to a consideration, at different levels 
of abstraction, of the operation and effectiveness of the various Soviet 
taxes and the function of the taxation system as a whole. His work 
tests on a firm statistical foundation: there are full tables of tax receipts 
from 1928/9 to 1954 (pp. 217 and 222), and much useful and previously 
unassembled data such as tabular comparisons of planned and realized 
taxation for selected years (pp. 52 and 57). He provides a full statistical 
analysis of the changing ratios of taxation of all kinds to total consumer 
money income, covering the whole planning period (chapters 9 and 
10): he comes to the conclusion that the ‘burden’ of taxation was higher 
than the comparable burden in the United States (57 per cent against 
the US 27-30 per cent in 1940, for example), though he rightly 
emphasizes the very limited significance of the comparison. Several 
knotty statistical problems are thoughtfully examined: a notable 
example is his discussion of the size of currency circulation in the post- 
war period before the currency reform (his estimate here is much 
lower than that of most previous Western authorities). 

The other ingredient in the raw material which constitutes the 
basis of Professor Holzman’s investigation is Soviet tax legislation, 
acareful examination of which has enabled him to give a comprehen- 
sive account of Soviet tax structure. The turnover and profits taxes are 
thoroughly discussed, and this section includes an analysis of the 
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incidence of the turnover tax on different types of goods and of the 
extent to which it is regressive or progressive (ch. 6): on this point 
Holzman’s conclusions are very similar to those of the present reviewer, 
and he makes the suggestion that there is ‘no single trend of progression 
or regression in the turnover tax structure as a whole’ (p. 156). One 
of the problems which has worried all Western writers about turnover 
tax is how far the tax on food products was a tax on the peasantry 
rather than on the urban consumer: Professor Holzman takes state 
farm costs as a criterion for assessing the cost of Soviet grain, and 
calculates that by this standard between 5 and 17 per cent of the whole- 
sale price of grain in 1941 should be attributed to a tax on the peasant, 
and between 69 and 80 per cent to a tax on the urban consumer. This 
result is useful, but it does not seem to provide a realistic measure of 
the division of the cost of a high level of investment and defence 
expenditure between town and country. 

Professor Holzman also tries to place the taxation system in its 
wider economic context: he discusses the relationship of taxation 
to direct economic controls (ch. 1), and to inflation and the financial 
plan (ch. 2), and he considers how far other forms of taxation would 
have been feasible (ch. 3). Here there is much that is of interest and 
value. In his analysis of the causes of inflation in the 1928-1940 
period he correctly attributes most importance to wage inflation, and 
treats the inflationary issue of short-term credits to industry as the 
mechanism by which sufficient financial flexibility was introduced in 
a situation in which labour was mobile (and therefore had to be 
moved from job to job largely by economic incentives), non-con- 
sumption expenditure was high, and there was a high planned utiliza- 
tion of production—‘if the principle of productive credit had not 
already existed and had not inadvertently provided them with financial 
slack, no doubt the Soviets would have had to invent it’ (p. 49). 
Here Holzman’s emphasis is different from and more realistic than 
that of Professor Powell, who puts more stress on the importance of 
Soviet banking policy as a causative factor.! Professor Holzman goes 
on to discuss the successful deflationary policy of 1948 to 1953 in terms 
of the tighter control over wage issues exercised by the State Bank, 
and the closer state control of the allocation and mobility of labour. 
His treatment of the inflation problem would have benefited, | feel, 
from a more detailed examination of each historical stage. The inflation 
of 1928 to 1932 can be better understood if it is fitted more fully 
into the context of the programme of rapid industrialization; the 
‘second inflationary surge’ of 1934 to 1936 was surely mainly due to 
the increases in retail prices made necessary by the abolition of ration- 
ing, rather than being ‘primarily a cost inflation’ as he suggests; 
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and more should perhaps have been said in dealing with 1948-1953 
about the effect of the emergence of a fairly stable skilled labour 
force on state wage policies and on their success. 

Similarly his treatment of the necessities which lay behind the Soviet 
taxation system seems to me a little too abstract: it would have been 
helpful to have some account of when and how the decision was 
made in principle not to make much use of direct taxation—even a 
brief glimpse of the political and economic scene in 1925-1929 would 
have shown us that a high rate of income tax on the urban worker was 
not on the agenda at that time; the choice between repressed inflation, 
budgetary finance and taxation on the one hand and higher prices 
and the self-financing of industry on the other was at least as important 
a problem in 1927 and 1928 as the choice between direct and indirect 
taxation. A more historical approach by Professor Holzman through- 
out his study would have shown more clearly the extent to which the 
Soviet taxation system was a function of its time and place. 

If Professor Holzman has perhaps something to learn from the histori- 
cal approach, there is certainly much in his own approach from which 
the historian of Soviet economic institutions can learn. He has an 
economist’s lively awareness of the influence of financial institutions 
on the economic system to which they are subordinate, and is always 
looking for ways in which the use of the methods of the Western 
economist can increase our understanding of the function and operation 
of Soviet taxation. To appreciate the value of his approach, compare 
Professor Holzman’s interesting discussion already mentioned of the 
choice between commodity and direct taxation (pp. 62-9) with the 
account of the way in which the choice was made in my book on 
The Development of the Soviet Budgetary System (pp. 11, 20-2, 64 text 
and n. 4, 117-8, 121-4, 175 and 342): his approach obviously contri- 
butes something distinctive and necessary to our understanding of the 
events I summarize. Sometimes Professor Holzman’s training inWestern 
economic theory tilts him too far; but altogether his book is a most 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of the Soviet financial system. 


R. W. Davies 
Birmingham 


1 See the discussion between Holzman and Raymond P. Powell in National Bureau of Econo- 
mic Research, Capital formation and economic growth, 1955, pp. 229-287. 








Vladimir Seduro, Dostoyevski in Russian Literary Criticism, 1846—1956. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1957. 411 pp. $7.50. 


To write a critical appreciation of a critical study of Russian Literary 
Criticism on Dostoyevski would appear to be a supernumerary task. 
There is also the danger that in all this superstructure one might lose 
sight of Dostoyevski altogether. 

It has often been the misfortune of Russian writers to be treated 
by their critics not so much as writers but as convenient material 
for sociological or political comment. In the nineteenth century this 
was due to the fact that to men of letters politics and sociology were 
proscribed. In post-revolutionary Russia it is so because politics, or 
one brand of them, are prescribed. The effect however is that whereas 
the works of Russian writers have been and are being examined 
from many different political and ideological standpoints, the purely 
literary or, what Soviet critics call ‘formalist’, side has all too often 
been neglected. 

Dr. Vladimir Seduro in his compilation of critical material on 
Dostoyevski is aware of the problem. Thus he says: “The literary 
tradition of condemning Dostoyevski on political grounds, which 
began with Mikhailovski’s attack and was continued by cther radical 
and revolutionary critics, has long hindered Dostoyevski scholarship 
(p. 38). With regard to the Symbolists he remarks that ‘at the end of the 
nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth century, a time of general 
confusion and dejection among the Russian intelligentsia, the decadents 
were often led to extreme forms of mysticism and _irrationalism 
in their attacks on the positivists and rationalists, and departed farther 
and farther from objective scholarly study of Dostoyevski’ (p. 47). 
And with regard to V. V. Rozanov’s work he pronounces that his ‘was 
the first serious attempt at a searching scholarly analysis of Dostoyev- 
ski’s mind and art’ (p. 47). 

Yet nowhere does Dr. Seduro define his terms ‘serious and scholarly 
analysis’. The reader is left to deduce as best he can from a consideration 
of Dr. Seduro’s book as a whole what kind of literary criticism he 
considers scholarly and what he does not. Nor does he discuss the 
causes and the consequences of a state of affairs where the radical 
and revolutionary critics hindered Dostoyevski scholarship in ont 
way, while the symbolists in their attack on the latter hindered it m 
another. That, unfortunately, is not his aim. His aim is a simpler one. 
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It is, as he clearly states at the beginning of his Introduction, to show 
that “The attitude of the Soviet Union toward the work of Fyodor 
Dostoyevski has undergone those same vicissitudes and shifts to 
which the entire cultural life of the country has been subjécted as a 
result of changes in Party policy’. And although this surely is stating 
the obvious, a great deal of hard work has gone into proving this 
self-evident truth and a handsome volume of some 400 pages has been 
published, complete with careful footnotes and an extensive biblio- 
graphy. Two works, however, are conspicuous by their absence from 
the bibliography, namely N. Berdyaev’s and K. Mochulski’s—both 
published outside the frontiers of Russia, and presumably excluded 
for that reason; yet they are both works of Russian literary criticism 
and are both serious works. The fact is that Dr. Seduro’s work belies 
its title. It is not so much a comprehensive study of critical works on 
Dostoyevski since 1846, as an examination of different attitudes towards 
him held by the Soviet critics and the Soviet government. Dr. Seduro 
admits as much when he says: “Without a survey of the views of Belinski, 
Dobrolyubov, Pisarev, Mikhailovski, and, finally, the Marxist critics 
of the early 1900s, the full meaning of Gorki’s articles on Dostoyevski 
is lost. And without an understanding of Gorki’s work it is, in turn, 
impossible to understand Lenin’s attitude, which to a great extent 
determined the subsequent development of Soviet criticism of Dos- 
toyevski’ (p. VIII). 

Thus the first part of the book which takes up 80 pages out of the 
300 of the text must be regarded only as an introduction to the main 
body of the work devoted to the Soviet period. 

The method adopted to deal with a very voluminous material is of 
the simplest, although not necessarily of the best kind: it is to take all 
those critics who devoted some of their writings to Dostoyevski 
in chronological order, to state briefly to which group or party they 
belonged or what political views they held and to summarize briefly 
what they had to say on the subject. Thus on Dobrolyubov: ‘A radical 
thinker of the sixties, who had made his profession of faith in the 
people and who shared the democratic hopes and dreams of the urban 
lower classes, the working people, Dobrolyubov was interested not 
so much by the formal aspect of Dostoyevski’s fiction—the still not 
fully developed art of the novel—as by the author’s extraordinary 
insight into the previously unknown world of the insulted and injured 
man of the time’ (p. 17). 

Or on Leonid Grossman: “Grossman was an erudite, brilliant, 
non-party scholar, master of a lively and distinguished prose style 
which made his work interesting and enjoyable to the general reader 
as well as to the Dostoyevski specialist’ (p. 183). 
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This sort of approach is not exactly the best in the circumstances 
because there are so many critics dealt with so briefly as to leave the 
reader’s mind reeling. Indeed on occasions it becomes a mere enumera- 
tion of names and should properly speaking have been relegated to 
the bibliographical section, as for instance a passage on p. 74: ‘Among 
the early critics of Dostoyevski who followed Marxist principles 
as interpreted at the beginning of the century were A. V. Lunacharski, 
Maxim Gorki, L. N. Voitolovski, V. F. Pereverzev, V. B. Kranikhfeld, 
N. A. Rozhkov, V. M. Shulyatikov and N. I. Korobka.’ Some of 
these Dr. Seduro considers briefly but of some he simply says that they 
‘were primarily concerned in their criticism with establishing the 
social genesis of a writer’s work, that is, his ideology, and thus ex- 
plaining all his characteristics’. 

When we are given a summary of critical works the method is 
not satisfactory either because often full-length books are condensed 
into very short résumés. Thus D. S. Merezhkovski’s great book 
L. Tolstoi and Dostoyevski rates only half a page, while L. Grossman’s 
works are allotted only seven. Grossman’s ‘erudition and a distinguished 
prose style’ become irrevocably lost as a result of such drastic treatment. 
This kind of Reader’s Digest in literary criticism becomes wholly 
indigestible when we come to so complex and original a work as 
that of M. M. Bakhtin. Although he is given much more space than 
any of the others and although Dr. Seduro makes a valiant effort to 
convey Bakhtin’s difficult theories on a polyphonic novel he never-. 
theless fails, particularly since he further confuses the issue by bringing 
in the names of six other critics who held ideas similar to Bakhtin. 

As one doggedly battles one’s way through the pages of Dr. Seduro’s 
work, overcrowded as it is with names and information, one begins to 
wonder for what sort of public this book is meant. Only those who 
are already familiar with most of the material have any hope of 
finding their way in this forest of Russian names, political parties, 
ideological deviations, arguments between the radicals of the sixties 
and the radicals of the seventies; between the radicals and the decadents; 
between the ‘formalists’ of the early post-revolutionary period and 
of those who wrote under Zhdanov. But that kind of reader surely 
does not need to be told that a Raznochinets is an educated scion 
‘of the clergy, urban petit bourgeoisie, and peasantry who had ceased 
to be members of their former class by virtue of their education’ 
(p. 308). Or that a Populist is a member ‘of that part of the radical 
intelligentsia which looked to the peasantry as the main force in the 
inevitable socialist revolution’ (p. 309). Nor does he need a long foot- 
note on the meaning of the term Sobornost. Any student of Russian 
literature surely knows, to quote from Dr. Seduro’s conclusion, that 
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‘For six and one half years after the taboo was imposed in December 
1947 the genuine Dostoyevski scholars of the Soviet Union held their 
silence’. 

At least one weary reader put down Dr. Seduro’s book with the 
feeling that the author would have joined their ranks more readily 
by following their example. 

Being neither an exhaustive, detailed and balanced survey of Dos- 
toyevski scholarship—a formidable task which would have filled 
several fat volumes—nor yet a brief, but comprehensive summary of 
this vast field, nor again a complete bibliography,—it becomes difficult 
to decide what this book really is. One is left with the uncomfortable 
impression that Dr. Seduro’s underlying aim is to denounce Soviet 
critics for their well-known political bias, an exercise which he can 
only accomplish by a political manifestation of his own. It is doubtful 
whether much has been added in this way to the sum total of human 
knowledge, happiness or edification. 

HELEN Rapp 
School of Slavonic Studies, London 





R. Roland Oéertel, Das System der Sowjetwirtschaft: Institutionelle 
Faktoren, Marginalprinzip und Gleichgewicht in der Sowjetwirtschaft 
der stalinistischen Periode. Schriften des Instituts zum Studium der 
Sowjetwirtschaft an der Hochschule fuer Sozialwissenschaften, 
Wilhelmshaven-Ruestersiel, Heft I, Duncker & Humblot, Berlin, 
1957, 209 pp. 


This book is the first serious effort at the theoretical formulation of 
an approach which underlies much of the work on Soviet society 
done in the USA and in Western Germany. This effort, carried out 
with German consistency, could hardly have been made elsewhere 
than in Germany: most American supporters of the approach elaborated 
in the book would have refrained from having so straightforwardly 
to answer the question how the society supposed by them to exist in 
the USSR can function and develop any kind of internal coherence. 
Dr. Oertel states with commendable frankness in the preface to his 
book that he ‘is bound to express the psychological reactions of the 
inhabitants of the zone of Central European civilization to the inroad 
made by the alien [Soviet] system into that region’. But a bias is more 
than a psychological reaction. It affects the collection of evidence. 
With all due recognition given in the first chapter of the book to the 
limitations of models, it claims to deal with a definite society, existing 
at a certain time and place: it could not have been written without some 
basis, supposedly factual. This basis is provided by the literary output 
of the “cold war’, from which most of the references to supposed facts, 
as distinct from interpretations, are taken. 

The model constructed by Dr. Oertel cannot be analyzed indepen- 
dently of the fact that he finds it possible to quote without discrimination 
all the estimates of the number of inmates of the forced labour camps 
made in the West (up to Kravchenko’s 35 per cent of the total Jabour 
force), and hence to draw conclusions as to the almost equal strength 
of the privileged intelligentsia and the labour slaves whose function 
is to serve as a means of deterrence for the rest of the population.’ 
Only on the basis of such assumptions about the facts is it possible to 
state, in the theoretical analysis, that the ‘centre’ which operates the 
whole system cannot be deterred from the use of forced labour by the 
inefficiency of such labour because forced labour on a large scale 
is essential for the cohesion of the whole system, so that the inefficiency 
is a necessary cost of the preservation of power (pp. 72 and 85). 

On earlier occasions, the present reviewer has characterized works 
inspired by the outlook now systematized by Dr. Oertel as attempts to 
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explain the working of the Soviet system by ‘power pure and simple’. 
Dr. Oertel, while allowing for the possibility of misunderstandings, 
joins issue with this definition (p. 27). Power, he says, is not ‘simple’ 
but a very complicated thing, and never appears ‘pure’: in every real 
society there is power as well as economic law. Now I have never 
reproached my opponents with conceiving power as mere personal 
ambition,” nor denied the possibility of their attempting, as Dr. Oertel 
has now done, even a very complicated presentation of their analysis, 
including all kinds of ramifications: what I criticized was their treat- 
ment of ‘power’ as the basic agency of social cohesion, as the indepen- 
dent variable of the theoretical system (and the independent variable of 
every model has to be ‘simple’—otherwise there is no homogeneous 
system). Nor do I deny that every society has its power as well as its 
economic aspects. The crucial point is not the recognition of such 
truisms but the definition of economics as well as of the part played 
by power in the functioning of any social system. To me, economics 
describes the relationships entered by the members of a society in 
the process of producing and distributing their means of subsistence, 
a free market being just one of diverse possible economic structures, 
monopoly or state planning being others. In the course of the economic 
process, the individuals, groups and organizations operating in that 
process apply pressures (‘power’) in order to influence it in the desired 
direction, varying in form and strength from the threat of withdrawal 
of patronage to sharp enforcement in a war economy. But to explain 
an economic system by a description of these enforcement agencies 
(even if it were more correct than that produced by defectors, 
disappointed supporters and external opponents in a ‘cold war’) is 
just as reasonable as the explanation, say, of the difference between an 
electric and a combustion engine by the differences—if any—observed 
between the transmission belts used in either case. To Dr. Oertel, on 
the other side, the true subject of economics is a market with complete 
competition; marginal utility and the rest are, by definition, the basic 
concepts of economics proper :? there is no real society without power 
because there is no society in all aspects of which there is an ‘atomistic 
multiplicity of equally efficient planners’ (p. 27). I may draw attention to 
Dr. Oertel’s use of the term ‘planner’: it denotes, not the agent of a 
method of social co-ordination alternative to competition on the 
market but the subject operating on the market. ‘Power’ is a distur- 
bance of the ideal equality of the ‘planners’, the planned economy of the 
East is an extreme case of such disturbance, minor instances of which 
are available in the West in the shape of economic monopolies and 
the influence of the state. It represents, however, a new quality: 
while the western state is supposed to be bound in the exercise of 
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its functions to the preservation of the market, and in modern con- 
ceptions even to the removal of hindrances to the free play of the mar- 
ket,* the planning group in the USSR is ‘absolutely independent’: 
it is not forced by the market economy to do anything and its decisions 
cannot be corrected by the need to collaborate with other planners 
(pp. 23-4). 

Dr. Oertel avoids ‘Kremlinology’. He speaks of an anonymous 
‘centre’ (Zentrale) all the actions of which ‘are governed by the supreme 
principle of maximizing the general scope of their exercise of power within 
society’ (p. 67, Oertel’s italics). He denies neither the availability, 
in the leaders’ minds, of rationalizations of their urge for more and 
more power, nor the possibility that its main application, the rapid 
expansion of the production of the basic means. of production, may 
correspond, indeed, to the needs of an under-developed country: 
he regards, however, such considerations as irrelevant since, in his 
model, the actions of the Soviet leaders can be fully explained by their 
desire to maximize the power of the ‘centre’. In substance, this ‘centre’ 
is an anonymous monopoly combine, writ large and released, in Dr. 
Oertel’s view, from such restraints as even the most powerful monopoly 
in a capitalist society suffers, in its urge for expansion, by the presence 
of other monopolies, of the market and of a politico-social system 
conditioned by the plurality of ‘planners’. He believes, indeed, that 
given the centre’s control of capital goods and of the land, and its 
power to prevent combinations of the workers or fluctuation of the 
workers beyond the limits of the system, complete control of economic 
life would be secured to the centre qua monopsonist on the labour 
market, even without direct use of its political power: such a system 
could be worked with even greater profits as the losses inherent in the 
enforcement of work (though not those supposedly inherent in the 
‘irrational’ direction of production factors in comparison with a hypo- 
thetical free market) would be minimized (pp. 89ff ). Hence the author 
faces the need to explain the very use of the ‘non-economic’ factor as 
the main agency within his model. As—without any evidence other 
than a quotation from Knight—the ‘monopsonist’ is said already 
because of his economic position to enjoy ‘absolute power over every 
detail of all life’ and a fortiori, over wage rates, and as the very concept 
of the model excludes an explanation of the facts underlying its con- 
struction by concepts such as war-emergency, Oertel has no explana- 
tion? of the continued use of direct political power other than the 
assertion—in fact refuted by all recent experience—that with increasin 
extension of the system the exercise of monopolist power throu 
the market becomes Jess efficient than direct political command. (His 
general approach to the Soviet system excludes consideration of possible 
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economic advantages of centralized planning and of direct identification 
of the workers with the production effort.) 

On the basis of Oertel’s general assumptions, a fairly simple model 
can be constructed: the ‘centre’ directs all the efforts of its subjects 
by a combination of ideological propaganda and repressive measures; 
‘loyalty’ premia exceeding the subsistence minimum vouchsafed 
to the average worker are granted to those workers whose efforts 
cannot easily be secured by mere force (or the enforcement of which 
would cause excessive ‘cadres-costs’). To speak with Dr. Oertel, 
the centre ‘purchases loyalty’ (pp. 82-3)—disloyalty being evidently 
regarded as the normal state of mind of the Soviet citizen (this is not 
surprising in view of the kind of evidence on which Oertel’s assessment 
of the state of Soviet society is based). There is no place for incentives 
within the model, nor is the term used. The ‘loyalty-premia’ are 
described as ‘quasi-wages’; they are graded, not—as Soviet wages are 
in the opinion of most students of Soviet society—in proportion to 
the scarcity of certain types of labour, to the efforts needed for acquir- 
ing the necessary skill, the disagreeableness of some types of work, 
remoteness of places, etc.® but in proportion to the demands upon 
loyalty to the regime made in different occupations (pp. 8off.). Even 
inventors have to be specially bribed, not in order to reward prolonged 
and often unfruitful efforts but in order to overcome some supposed 
disloyalty of theirs towards the system (p. 113). It is obvious that the 
typical figure in this construct of Soviet society is the East German 
specialist who considers whether it is worth while to cross Potsdam 
Square into West Berlin: the remarkable fact is that analyses of this 
type can appear in a book on the USSR concluded, as the Preface 
says, in the summer of 1955, and published in 1957. 

Soviet ideology has positive or ‘activizing’ and negative or ‘deterrent’ 
components. The former can be reduced to the justification of the 
existence of the ‘centre’, its unlimited power of disposition and of any 
use of its power it deems fit (p. 38); the latter involve the need to 
annihilate all recalcitrants and to distrust everyone except the members 
of the central group: the party’s rule rests on the assumption that 
everyone must feel guilty in some way and must be afraid of a possible 
denunciation by everyone else (pp. 40—1: the statement is made as a 
general characteristic of the system, without any qualifications of time). 
In order to preserve the political and economic institutions of the 
tegime a certain number of terrorizing actions per unit of population, 
resulting in a certain percentage of the population kept in custody, 
is required (p. 85). The loss of efficiency involved in the use of forced 
labour, though necessary for the preservation of the regime, can be 
reduced by the application of less seer forms of coercion to some of 
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those coerced: Dr. Oertel’s approach is sufficiently characterized by 
the fact that, apart from ‘corrective labour at the place of employment’, 
‘criticism and self-criticism’ are mentioned as such milder alternatives 
to the labour camp (pp. 41 and 87—this is the only function of public 
criticism mentioned in the book!). The resulting social organization is 
sometimes compared with that of an army, with its canteens and other 
supply organizations (pp. 51-2 and 75), sometimes with the ancient 
oikos (pp. 75-6); it is characterized as a system of bondage (p. 6s). 
Yet there is a basic difference between war discipline imposed for 
a certain period (German authors might well remember the conditions 
in which that discipline had to be imposed upon the Soviet people) 
and bondage, i.e. a definite social system, regarded as permanent 
and accepted by the serf as normal. Dr. Oertel is quite conscious 
of the latter qualification (see p. 65); his concepts of the USSR are 
sufficiently characterized by the fact that in one of those very passages 
where he wishes to reject exaggerations of his concept he treats re- 
ductions in real wages as a normal and current phenomenon in Soviet 
society (p. 77). He even concedes the possibility that the standard of 
life covered by ‘mass-subsistence minimum’ (Massenbefriedigungs- 
minimum) and ‘cadres-costs’ may reach that of some western societies: 
for his theoretical analysis this does not matter, as the alternatives for 
constructing a model are ‘absolute freedom’ and ‘absolute serfdom’, 
the realities of the Stalin period, at least lying closer to the second 
abstraction (p. 66). 

In theory, the ‘centre’ can exercise unlimited power over the whole 
population on condition of granting it a mere subsistence minimum, 
independently of actual performance (p. $2): additional costs originate 
from the need to support the cadres on a standard of life corresponding 
to their hierarchical position (p. 78) and to bribe the intelligentsia. 
The remaining surplus (in comparison with the supposedly normal 
conditions of a market economy) makes the preservation of the mili- 
tarized and centralized management of the national economy advis- 
able from the standpoint of the ruling group, interested in maximizing 
its power as it is, notwithstanding the loss of efficiency supposedly 
implied in the centralized economy (pp. 71-2). A different balance, 
however, may be drawn when the system expands westwards and 
thereby reaches regions where the institutional costs of preserving the 
regime and also the ‘conceded minimum’ demanded by populations used 
to a western standard of life increases. In such circumstances, the benefit 
arising to the centre from further expansion may become zero—apart 
from ‘strategic’ consequences such as the securing of economic inter- 
course with a region the economic potential of which, in the event of 
its separation from the Soviet orbit, would hardly be equally available 
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by economic exchange (pp. 59—6o: this is the only place where, 
apart from the obvious references to defence expenditure, Dr. Oertel 

ludes to the one field where the ‘power’ analysis makes sense, namely 
to that of international relations). 

The social stratum underlying the formation of Bolshevism and 
of the party hierarchy is described as the ‘intelligentsia inferior’ (pp. 44-5). 
It is obvious that the young intellectuals of the underdeveloped 
F countries first felt the need for a thorough change and that a majority 
of those who went ‘underground’ for revolutionary work came from 
the poorer homes: the overtones associated with the term are refuted 
by the performance of the Russian professional revolutionaries. But it 
is simply untrue that the young intellectuals, however prominent 
their share in ‘carrying socialism amongst the masses’, formed the 
bulk of the new élite, at least after the 1905 revolution: a majority of 
those recruited as ‘professional revolutionaries’ (and hence becoming 
‘Old Bolshevik’ leaders in the new regime) were workers from the 
bench, and so were also the cadres recruited in 1924 and promoted 
by Stalin to managerial and political key positions. Oertel’s descrip- 
tion of political Bolshevism as ‘an insurrection of the intelligentsia 
inferior’ rather than as ‘an insurrection of the masses’ (p. 45) makes even 
less sense if the social sources of the enormous efforts needed in 1917 
and during the civil war are taken into consideration. Amongst the 
| 387,000 party members re-registered in 1922 only 2,300 had completed 
ahigher education ; another 24,200 had incomplete higher, or secondary 
education, and a majority of these had, of course, been recruited 
after the conquest of power. Does Dr. Oertel seriously believe that 
a stratum of perhaps 10,000 people, disposing, at that time, of very 
limited means of repression, and hardly effective except by its appeal to 
the workers’ own interests, could carry the country through crises 
in comparison with which anything that Germany has experienced 
was child’s play? It is obvious that 140 million people, or even the 
twelve million who voted in the elections to the Constituent Assembly 
for the Bolsheviks and their closest allies, can neither make a revolution, 
nor even keep up their heads during all the difficulties connected with 
disruption, civil war and foreign intervention: certain strata are more 
active than others, some remain mere passive sympathisers, some have 
to be coerced. But, to the present reviewer, the very idea that the 
driving force which enabled all these things to be done can be identified 
with some strata of the intelligentsia provides a quite impressive argu- 
ment against the whole ‘power’ analysis of social relations. It should 
be kept in mind that, amongst the supporters of this fashionable 
approach, Dr. Oertel is in no way an extremist: he regards the Paretian 
circulation of élites’, at least for the time being, as fairly well developed 
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within the Soviet system and hence behaves sceptically towards 
the expectations of a downfall of the regime in consequence of a split J 
between the political cadres and the technical intelligentsia (which, ac- 
cording to Akhminov and others, has an urge to acquire private 
ownership in means of production, p. 47). 

The policies of the centre are dominated by the desire to maximize 
the output of the basic means of production: while in western society 
the production of consumer goods serves as an impulse for the produc. 
tion of producer goods,’ the order of priorities in Soviet society is 
reversed. Oertel points out that this holds true quite independently 
of the Soviet rulers’ ultimate aims: their actual preferences would not 
be different if their ultimate aims included, say, maximum satisfaction 
of the consumers’ needs by the year 2000 (p. 111). He fails, however, 
to realize that the satisfaction of this or any other aim may imply the 
need to have, at present, a labour force with real incentives to work 
and intellectually fit to cope with the demands of automation. The 
realization of such needs is precluded by his concept of the “conceded 
minimum’. Only occasionally (p. 60, and in the opening of the Ad 
dendum) does he point to the possibility that changing demand 
of the masses may lead to an increase in the ‘minimum’, and in particu 
lar in the costs of the cadres so as to make, eventually, the ‘institutional 
costs’ prohibitively high. In the outcome Oertel expects an eventual 
breakdown of the system, yet his general assumptions preclude any 
conception of its replacement otherwise than by a return to some kind 
of market economy. It may be too much to expect from the author 
of a model a realization that what is breaking down is not a social 
system but a theoretical abstraction derived, at the best, from temporary 
phenomena of a war-economic character, or from the particular 
conditions of the ‘second revolution’. 

Oertel’s analysis of the “bureaucratic sphere’ represents, in substance, 
another discussion of the possibilities of planning in an economy 
deprived of market controls and with an artificially manipulated 
price system. We cannot summarize it here, in particular in view of the 
obvious risk of losing important detail in the process of abbreviation 
and translation into current terminology, but specialists who have 
German should read it. As most of the source material used in this 
part on facts comes from Soviet publications which give ample scope 
to the problems and difficulties, the author’s particular bias comes it 
mainly in interpretation: artificial problems are created where Oertel’ 
particular concepts such as his interpretation of the Soviet employet- 
worker relation as a ‘purchase of loyalty’® are involved and becaus 
of his persistent refusal to admit parallelisms between phenomena o¢- 
curring in the Soviet and analogous phenomena in Western economics. 
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B Oertel’s most serious handicap, however, is implied in his very 
approach: as the latter is based upon ‘power’, the admission or other- 
wise of market mechanisms to some particular field of the Soviet 
economy is said to be governed, not by consideration of their suitability 
for centralized planning but by the quantity of the ‘loss of power’ 
for the centre involved in its transfer to autonomous regulation, 
not related to the potential gain in rationality (pp. 94-5 and 160-2). 
A consideration which occasionally may have delayed the introduction 
of a reform regarded as desirable on economic grounds is thus raised 
to a central status, qualified only by considerations for losses in effi- 
ciency (which, in any case, are unlikely to carry much weight as, 
in Dr. Oertel’s exposition, they are assessed in relation to the ideal 
case of perfect competition, i.e. to a perfect Utopia). I do not envy Dr. 
Oertel the problems facing him if he tries to apply his approach to the 
recent re-organization of the Soviet economy. 

So far as I can judge from individual passages of his book, Oertel 
would presumably reply that the old model described by him has 
ceased to be valid, and may have to be replaced by new ones. But 
this would not lead very far. A model which has any relevance for 
the study of a society must have room for all its basic aspects, including 
changes which eventually will lead to the construction of new models 
more adequate to the new state of the system. But Dr. Oertel’s model 
blinds him who uses it to every real development in Soviet society 
(except, perhaps, a replacement of central planning by a free market); 
its basic approach prohibits, indeed, the recognition of any important 
change short of a weakening of the party’s power—i.e. precisely the 
one thing which has not happened. Not by accident has Dr. Oertel, 
in his Addendum, spoken about all kinds of interpretations of ‘the 
West’ which threaten the abrupt distinctions constructed by him but 
not about the great developments in the subject of his study which 
falsify nearly his whole analysis and most of his statements about actual 
conditions in the USSR. He may reply that he wrote about ‘the 
Soviet economy of the Stalinist period’. But is it legitimate to construct 
a model on the basis of features of a society which may be explained 
by transitory emergencies, and some at least of which have passed 
together with these emergencies? Is there any evidence that that par- 
ticular setting of the Soviet economy which underlies Oertel’s model 
has at any time shown any equilibrium in another sense than in that it 
passed the nation through a difficult transition period, and therefore 
was tolerated in spite of some abhorrent aspects? I would regard it as 
pteposterous to construct a model of the Soviet economy on the basis 
of the present Sovnarkhozy and of pluralist planning: yet it might 
still be nearer to the scheme of a dynamic equilibrium valid over a 
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prolonged period than a generalization from conditions of crisis 
seen through hostile eyes which are eager to note, and to exaggerate, 
every oppressive aspect of the system but regard its basic driving 
forces as more or less formalities and make-believe. 

This may appear to be a hard judgement about a book written 
in a serious effort at giving a theoretical analysis of one of the major 
phenomena of our days. But it implies also a recognition of the great 
merit of this book. Dr. Oertel’s errors are not those of a mere indivi- 
dual: he has expressed a view predominant amongst a large section 
of the workers in our field, and he has dared to bring it into a system, 
Hence he has enabled us to confront the implications of that view with 
the facts. Those who share his basic assumptions should either refute 
the consistency of his argument, or recognize that the facts have refuted 
them. 


RUDOLF SCHLESINGR 


Glasgow 


1P. 58, note. The only qualification of Dr. Oertel’s statement is the observation that the 
differences between the estimates quoted may originate from differences in the definition of 
‘forced labour’; but within the argument in the course of which they are quoted only one def- 
nition of ‘forced labour’ is relevant. The argument that the whole labour force of the USSR is 
unfree in a certain sense, forms the backbone of Dr. Oertel’s book. 

2 In Dr. Hendel’s review of Rostow’s Dynamics of Soviet Society (Soviet Studies vol. VI p. 56) 
to which Oertel refers as an illustration of my approach, it is explicitly granted to Rostow that 
his interpretation of power is not simply psychological. : 

3 One of the least sympathetic aspects of Dr. Oertel’s book is its unfair approach to the Soviet 
economists taken on the ground that they attempt the analysis of the Soviet economy with 
intellectual tools derived from the conditions of a capitalist society (pp. 34-5). It is everyone's right 
to regard these tools as inadequate for the purpose but it is improper to deny one’s colleagues 
intellectual honesty because one disagrees with the methods applied by them. This kind of argu- 
ment can only be described as ‘cold war’ transferred to the intellectual sphere. 

* Oertel uses throughout the book the term ‘katallaktisch’. On the whole, he suffers only moder- 
ately from the German disease of coining new terms which unnecessarily complicate the reading of 
theoretical books: in this particular case, he—or those colleagues from whom he has borrowed 
the term—may even be excused by the fact that ‘freie Marktwirtschaft’, which would be the ap- 
propriate term, is used by the Adenauer regime as its political slogan (including, of course, the 
protection of existing monopolies). If German society came nearer to the ideal type of ‘freedom’ 
associated with a plurality of near-atomistic holders of power, German research workers might 
use ordinary German terms, simply adding that they are not interested in the political use of 
such terms (I am, however, afraid that the terminological disease would still persist). 

5 On pp. 90-1, where this argument is made, two more reasons for the allegedly inferior 
efficiency of direction by the state monopoly through the market are given, namely (a) th 
inevitability of the losses involved in the supposed irrationality of accountancy even underi 
monopoly, and (b) the unavoidability of the costs of the political ‘cadres’ and of the repressive 
machine even if no direction but mere preservation of an all-invading monopoly of politic 
power were intended. Both arguments, however, are merely negative in character, i.e. they 
eliminate some of the possible arguments in favour of the alternative way. Without entering 2 
this place another discussion about ‘rationality’, I may state that at least argument (b) is manifestly 
mistaken: much more repression, with less positive results as regards mass-participation in the 
advance of labour productivity, would be needed if it were a question of preventing worker’ 
combinations against a monopolist master rather than of an effort to invite their participation 
in the working of the economy. 

© Cf. Soviet Studies vol. IX pp. 56 ff. 
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7 Only by the way is it possible to attach a question mark to this assertion, if not models but 
real western societies with strong interests in the export of capital goods or with armament drives 
associated with the state of the internal economy rather than with actual external threats are kept 
in mind. It may be said that in such cases, too, not the maximum output of producer goods as 
such but the preservation of the profitability of the works producing them, full employment 
etc. provide the aims for drives which, prima facie, involve a restriction of the production of 
consumer goods, just as in the Soviet case. But Oertel himself has conceded (see below in the text) 
that the Soviet planners’ preferences for producer goods need not be taken to indicate their scale 
of ultimate ends. 

8E.g. p. 115. On p. 146 the extension of the central control machine is said to be governed by 
the marginal utility of the (political) ‘controller’ needed to check the loyalty of the operating 
‘technocrat’, as distinct from other possible uses of that controller: apparently, Oertel supposes 
that not persons with diverse technical qualifications but loyal citizens are in short supply in the 
Soviet system. 

9 Very explicit e.g. in the author’s rejection of an analogy between the ‘financing’ of invest- 
ments by the skimming-off of excessive purchasing power in the East and in the West (like many 
of Oertel’s statements, this rejection is based upon a confusion between models elaborated by 
some western economists and the realities of a western economy). More provocative is his 
continuous use of inverted commas for any economic term used in western economics as well: as 
made fairly explicit in note 84 on p. 136, these inverted commas express a refusal even to admit 
the possibility of theoretical approaches to western economics other than those favoured by the 
author. In consequence, any term not related to the marginal principle must, by definition, be 
misused in the Soviet economy. 

It would lead too far away if an attempt were made to enumerate all the instances in which the 
mental climate from which this book originated is revealed by the terminology used. The per- 
manent use of the term ‘booty plan’ for the 1941 Economic Plan (discussed in Soviet Studies 
vol. III pp. 365 ff.)—from the way in which it came into German, and eventually into American 
hands—or the condescending way in which the recent discussions of Soviet economists on the 
‘aw of value’ are treated in note 121 on p. 147 illustrate, not just the difficulties involved for 
every scholar in an effort to understand the working of a different society but even unwillingness 
to face it otherwise than as an enemy. 





Voprosy razmeshchenia i spetsializatsii selskovo khozyaistva (Problems 
of Distribution and Specialization of Agriculture), Collection of 
articles, edited by L. M. Zaltsman, G. C. Badiryan and K. P. Obolen- 
ski. Moscow: Selkhozgiz, 1957. 552 pp., 13 rubles 85 kopeks. 


Tuis volume presents the results of an investigation carried out in 
1954 by the regional research institutions on agriculture conjointly 
with the USSR Ministry of Agriculture and some institutes of the 
Academy of Sciences and agricultural educational institutions. The 
questionnaires underlying the enquiry are published as annexes to 
the book. In March 1955 the results were summarized by a Conference 
on the Economics and Organization of Agriculture, in which practical 
organizers of agriculture participated. In an editorial note, attention 
is drawn to the fact that the data, based on conditions existing in 
1953-5, have partly become obsolete because of the further progress 
of agriculture! and that some of the statements made on certain 
problems should be regarded as controversial. 

The work summarized in the book owes its start to the plenary 
meeting of the CC held in September 1953, and is intended to supply 
the local planning organizations with the information on long-term 
prospects necessary to enable them properly to supervise the exercise, 
by collective farms, of the planning functions transferred to them by 
the decree of 9 March 1955 (pp. 17 and 62—3). A rejection of the 
approach of the Lysenko-Williams school, which insisted on the 
general application of certain cultivation methods independently 
of the variety of local conditions, is implied in the very title of the 
work and is made explicit at many places. Yet the authors also criticize 
the one-sided rejection of perennial grasses, which occurred at some 
places in reaction upon these mistakes (p. 26): they insist upon the 
selection of such ways of cultivation as are most effective under local 
conditions. To support such selection a large amount of data on 
natural conditions is presented in particular in the article on the 
agroclimatic conditions of grain production. 

The book contains three different types of article. The opening 
articles are on the general prospects of Soviet agriculture (Academician 
V. S. Nemchinov) and on certain aspects of localization and speciali- 
zation (K. P. Obolenski and N. V. Vasilyev). These are followed by 
twelve contributions on individual branches of production, four of 
which are on livestock-farming and another on the feed basis, but 
there is no article on cotton. The next eight contributions are on the 
prospects of agriculture in specific regions and republics, but thes 
cover only a fraction even of the agriculturally important regions of 
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the USSR. For the outside reviewer, it is impossible to say whether 
this selection is due to a concentration of the investigation on certain 
regions where suitable research staff was available, or to a comparative 
paucity of the materials obtained in a majority of the regions investi- 
gated. In its treatment of controversial problems, the book represents 
a balanced view. 

Only a few hints are possible in a review at the enormous amount 
of information conveyed by the book. The tables given by Vasilyev 
(pp. 6s —6) show the large disproportion which even in 1954 existed 
between the labour input for the various products and the farms’ 
money income from them. In this connection the privileged position 
of the technical crops is made clear: they required 10.2 per cent of 
the labour-days but provided 31.9 per cent of the money incomes 
(cotton even 4.6 per cent against 17.5 per cent). In Uzbekistan, the 
labour-days spent in livestock farming were in fact paid from the 
income from cotton: such a state of things naturally resulted in in- 
sufficient investments for, and low productivity of, livestock farming 
(pp. 481 ff.). In the USSR as a whole, a labour-day spent in flax 
cultivation produced seven times the money income earned from 
alabour-day spent on grain, and eight times that of a labour-day spent 
in potato cultivation;* livestock farming brought 1.6 to 2.3 times 
the earnings expected from the same number of labour-days spent on 
grain; the keeping of pigs and sheep half as much as that of cows 
or poultry (tables on p. 94). The implications as to the price policy 
followed even in 1954 are drawn by the authors. Livestock farming and 
the growing of potatoes and vegetables must have been particularly 
sensitive to pricing: in 1953, in the central oblasts, 43.4 per cent, 
47.1 per cent and 23 per cent respectively of the total stock, or areas, 
devoted to these branches of production belonged to the non-socialized 
sector, including the private plots of the kolkhozniki (pp. 81—2). 

The most important of the problems treated in Obolenski’s article 
concerns the comparative effectiveness of labour applied in the diverse 
branches of production (pp. 51 ff.). The current approach of com- 
paring output per hectare does not help very far because even within 

e same district equally efficient farms may excel in different branches 
of production (p. 53). Comparisons of output per working day fail 
because the farm accounts show only the labour-days earned in the 
diverse branches of production but not the man-days actually worked; 
the method of calculating the latter from the former by use of a 
coefficient arrived at by the study of household budgets, which was 
used for many years, fails because that coefficient differs not only 
from farm to farm and for different brigades within the farm? but 
even within the same brigade of a farm according to the crop, etc., 

F 
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concerned. According to the table given on p. 56 a vegetable brigade 
earned 0.9 labour-days for every day actually worked in its main 
specialization but 1.5 labour-days when it helped in grain production; 
both figures are substantially below the coefficients calculated for the 
whole oblast by the Council for the Study of the Productive Forces, 
which amounted to 1.45 and 2.1 respectively for the year 1953. From 
the standpoint of the individual farmer who works the prescribed 
minimum‘ it may not matter so much whether he earns, as usually in an 
efficient farm, comparatively few labour-days which are well te- 
warded or a large number of labour-days of low value, but com- 
parisons of the results achieved by similar labour efforts in different 
branches of production are obviously impossible as long as no clear 
standards for measuring these efforts are available. Nor is it possible 
to establish the profitability of different branches of production a 
long as there is no generally acceptable way of calculating the value of 
so important a cost element as distributions in kind on the labour-days 
earned in the particular branch of production. 

On p. 58 Obolenski gives the results achieved by the application 
of various suggested forms of calculation to three farms (presumably 
all of them fairly efficient) in different southern oblasts. If distributions 
in kind are assessed according to the production costs of the collective 
farm concerned the production costs of grain, in the average of the 
three farms, are 7 per cent cent higher than in the case of assessment 
according to the production costs in the nearest state farm (if assessment 
is made at zakupka prices, they are even 35 per cent higher than in the 
state farm) but costs are 30 per cent below the state farm standard if 
distributions in kind are assessed according to the minimum guaranteed 
to the auxiliary workers of the tractor brigades. Obviously this mini- 
mum was in 1955 below the state farm standards; production costs 
even in efficient collective farms were still above those of state farms 
in the neighbourhood yet already considerably below the prices 
achievable by realization at zakupka prices (of course, only a fraction 
of the grain output could be sold at zakupka prices). Cost levels in the 
collective farms did not always vary in the same direction: an ap- 
parently efficient farm, where production costs stood a mere 3 per cent 
over the state farm level, produced its grain 42 per cent dearer than 
the state farms if its distribution is assessed at zakupka prices. 

These problems are peculiar to the kolkhoz system. A grouping 
of 284 farms all of which were participants of the Agricultural Exhibi- 
tion in 1955 and hence certainly efficient, in five groups according 
to the number of labour-days spent on the production of a tsentner 
(100 kg.) of milk gives variations between an average of 3.3 labour- 
days in, the most efficient and 23.0 labour-days in the least efficient 
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group; the largest group is the second one with an average of 7.1 
labour-days spent on the production of one tsenmer (pp. 225—6). 
But in state farms a tsentner of milk costs fairly similar amounts 
(110—130 rubles) almost independently of the great differences in 
intensity of production between the 1600 kg. per cow achieved in 
Kazakhstan, the 2600 kg. yielded in the Ukraine and the 3200—3800 
kg. per cow produced in the Baltic republics (p. 201). 

The prospects of Soviet agriculture are mainly expressed in the 
tables given by Nemchinov (pp. 12 ff.). Land reserves beyond those 
already used in 1953 are estimated at 73.8 million hectares of cultivable 
land (35 million of which, of course the more easily cultivable ones, 
have since been taken into use) and 32.6 million hectares of grassland 
and pastures; an increase in total production of feeding stuffs from 
331 feeding units per 100 hectares of agricultural land in 1953 to 796 
units is envisaged: this estimate obviously forms the background for 
Khrushchov’s appeal to overtake the USA in meat and milk produc- 
tion for similar acreages. There should be no shortage of agricultural 
labour, but increased demands on its skill are envisaged. Nemchinov 
calculates that with the mechanization existing in 1953 16.4 workers 
were needed per roo hectares of agricultural land and that fulfilment of 
the long-term plan requires an increase of that figure to 20.4: with 
application of the best technique known at the time, however, the 
1953 results could have been achieved by 7.2 workers per hundred 


hectares and the long-term prospects by 9.3 workers per hundred 
hectares, i.e. by less than 60 per cent of the labour force needed in 1953. 


Glasgow R. SCHLESINGER 


‘In parts of the country this progress is, indeed, spectacular. In 1955 the collective farms of 
Khmelnitski Province spent on the production of a tsentner of grain 4.1, on that of a tsentner of 
sugar beet, 1.4 labour-days: the corresponding figures for 1957 are 2.4 and 0.8 labour-days 
respectively (Kommunist Ukrainy 1958 no. 2 p. $2). 

* These two branches of production stand at the bottom of the scale—partly, of course, because 
a considerable part of their production is distributed, or used, in kind. In the farms of the West, 
where only small quantities of grain and potatoes could be sold, and these at unfavourable prices, 
the proportions were even more drastic than in the USSR averages given above in the text: 
a labour-day spent in flax cultivation or horticulture brought forty times as much money as one 
spent in grain cultivation, and thirteen times as much as one spent in potato cultivation. 

3 Some difference between brigades is a mere implication of the higher remuneration of skilled 
labour by crediting more labour-days for norm-fulfilment on a day actually worked (in the 
example given, the tractor brigade earned 4.5 labour-days, as against 1.0 to 1.2 in the four other 
brigades, for every day worked in grain production). This factor, however, does not explain 
differences between the labour-day earnings of the same people working in different fields, 
in particular if the difference goes against those branches of production for which they are 
specialized, 

* For the kolkhoz member who is mainly interested in his private plot it is obviously easier to 
work the prescribed minimum in a farm which credits more labour-days for a day actually 
worked. 

*It may, of course, be very efficient in other branches of production; otherwise it would not 
have been invited to participate in the Agricultural Exhibition. 





FROM SOVIET PUBLICATIONS 


THE REORGANIZATION OF THE MTS 


In addition to the preliminary discussion in the magazine Oktyabr and Khrushchoy’; 
announcement on 22 January 1958, which were noted on pp. 446—7 of the previous 
issue of Soviet Studies, the published material on the reorganization of the MTS 
falls into the same sort of groups as that on the decentralization of industry which 
took place a year earlier. 

1. THE CC STATEMENT 


The change was formally set in motion by a plenary session of the Central Com- 
mittee on 25—26 February. The statement it issued on 28 February reviews the progres 
of the farms? since 1953 as economic and administrative units: the MTS have served 
their purpose well and are now becoming a hindrance because of dual control exer- 
cised by them and the farms over agricultural operations. “Tractors, combines and 
other agricultural machines’ should now, therefore, be. sold direct to the farms 
The MTS should be reorganized as repair and technical stations (RTS) with the 
following functions: maintenance and repair of farm machinery, sale to the farms 
(including the state farms) of new machinery, spare parts, fuel, fertilizers, chemicals, 
etc. The change will: 


strengthen the direct economic connections between industry and agriculture, 
fortify the alliance of the working class and peasantry, raise up the economy 
of the farms; it will facilitate better use of the land, which is guaranteed to the 
collective farms in perpetuity [but] which belongs to the nation as a whole. On 
this foundation the farms’ investments (nedelimiye fondy) will increase; inter- 
kolkhoz connections will develop, which is an important condition for the con- 
solidation and development of kolkhoz property, and will facilitate its raising up 
to the level of national property. — 


(The quoted passage is politically important in two main respects. (1) Direct and 
open ‘inter-kolkhoz connections’ have not been permitted since the early years of 
collectivization; their recognition in the present document is in some measure 4 
recognition of the return of the peasantry to the effective status of an articulated 
class in the polity and economy. (2) The passage as a whole, and its last point im 
particular, is designed to assuage orthodox alarm at the transfer of state (MTS) 
property to the status of co-operative (kolkhoz) property, as a sort of de-socialization) 

The document points out that the importance of the change is second only to that 
of collectivization itself and is an integral part of the party’s reorganization of economic 
administration. The following decisions of the CC are then stated: 1. the proposd 
for the change, submitted by the Presidium of the CC, is accepted as being within 
the general framework of policy laid down by the XX Congress; 2. the proposd 
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will be submitted to the Supreme Soviet with Khrushchov as rapporteur after a 
national discussion of a draft of his report (his ‘theses’); 3. all the appropriate party, 
governmental and voluntary bodies are to explain the proposal, run the discussion and 
profit by it for the improvement of agriculture; 4. party and governmental bodies 
are to decide which farms should buy the existing MTS machinery in 1958, which 
over a longer period, and which cannot yet dispense with MTS services; 5. a third 
congress of collective farmers is to be convened early in 1959 (the first two, held in 
1928 and 1935, were of nominal importance). 


2. KHRUSHCHOV’S THESES 


The ‘theses’, a much longer document, was published on 1 March. Its introductory 
section on Soviet agricultural development is followed by a section reviewing the 
economic and political services rendered since collectivization by the MTS. Section 
Il, on the need for the change, details the growth in size, resources, prosperity and 
competence of the farms since their amalgamation in 1949—51 and thenew agricultural 
policy inaugurated in 1953. Suggestions by economists several years ago (published 
in 1952 in the form of Stalin’s rejection of the proposal) to sell the machines to the 
farms were unacceptable because the farms were not then ready for it. Now, however, 
the time is ripe. The state ‘has hitherto led the farms through the MTS but now it 
will exercise a direct effect (vozdeistviye)’ as the supplier of machinery. There need 
not be more than one RTS per raion (there have been two or three MTS), and indeed 
the raions should be amalgamated where the farms are few. Machines which it would 
be uneconomic for the farms to buy should be retained in the RTS and hired out. 
Section III of the theses ends with an extended argument against those, ‘mostly 
from amongst the economists’, who see the change of ownership as a step in the 
direction of de-socialization and would therefore prefer to turn the collective farms 
into state farms. 

Section IV: Although the total of allocations by the farms to their capital funds is 
expected to be 25 billion rubles in 1958, while the selling price of the MTS machines 
is estimated at 18—20 billions, the weaker farms may not be able to buy—or, what 
is more important, to make good use of—the machines for some years yet. The 
RTS, once established, must run on a profit and loss basis (the MTS were financed 
directly from the state budget). The prices of new machines to be sold henceforth 


to the farms should include some profit for state industry. (But consumers’ sovereignty 
will be salutory): 


Many factories put out imperfect machines which give poor service in agri- 
culture and sometimes lie unused for years and then are taken away for scrap. 
In the new conditions such factories may find themselves in difficulties: the farms 
will not buy their output, and then the factories will not be able to avoid improving 
their output . . . 


The new financial responsibilities of the farms, in maintaining their own stocks of 
fuel and spare parts, etc., will require an extension of bank credit services. 
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The farms’ payments in kind for MTS services will now be replaced by what they 
pay for machines, fuel, etc. The planning of the state’s agricultural procurements 
must be flexible in the new conditions, while ensuring that the state gets what it 
needs, and the calculation of its needs will take the present total of procurements as 
a ‘starting point’. The present reorganization will be followed in due course by a 
reorganization of procurement categories and prices. 

(Point 7 of section IV is worth giving in full for its view of the market as opposed 
to planning in agriculture as a mechanism which the USSR has not yet been able 
to afford but which is a necessary mechanism for the advance to full communism. 
The strong impression made by American farming specialization on recent Soviet 
agriculturalist visitors is also apparent): 


With the growth in output of agricultural products the character of procure- 
ments will change. At present, while our country’s needs in a number of products 
are not fully met, the state is compelled to set plans of procurements for each 
district. But this is a temporary phenomenon. We now have the conditions estab- 
lished for the farms to improve rapidly and develop their economies. Consequently, 
the amount of products in our country will increase from year to year. The time is 
not far off when our country’s needs in all the products of agriculture will be fully 
and securely provided for, and fully adequate reserve stocks will have been built 
up. The state will find itself able to buy grain, meat and the other products in 
those districts where they are cheaper because their cost of production is lower. 
Then the conditions will have been established for greater scope in the speciali- 
zation of production. And specialization, as we know, makes it possible to mecha 
nize production at a high level, to raise the productivity of labour and lower the 


costs of production per unit of output. With more products, and cheaper, people 
will live better, they will feel to the full the well-being provided by communist 


society. 


The last section, as is customary with programmatic documents of this kind, 
tells the local party and government authorities what actions and cautions are required 
of them. Their leadership of the farms owning machinery will ‘naturally’ be direct; 
their intervention in the weaker farms must be even greater than before so as to 
make these farms able to buy and run machinery. The raion party and soviet execu- 
tives must keep a close eye on the RTS to ensure proper supplies to the farms. These 
executives must now themselves be strengthened by the oblast authorities, and must 
make good use of the 186,000 ex-MTS managers and technicians to fortify the manage- 
ments of the farms, who will now have novel responsibilities in managing machinery. 
As for the 1} million tractor men and mechanics, who have been paid a ‘guaranteed 
minimum’ at the MTS, the farms they join should not pay them less (whatever 
problems this may cause within the farms). The gap left by the MTS (which a few 
years ago were made the immediate supervisory authorities over the farms) should 
be in part replaced by establishing raion ‘production-technical councils’ (advisory 
bodies) under the executive committees of the raion soviets, and the raion soviet 
administration itself may be reformed: the public discussion should include suggestions 
on the latter point. Amongst the tasks of the farm party groups in the new conditions, 
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that of drawing young villagers with secondary education into jobs with the machinery 
is given special mention. 


3. THE Discussion, 2—27 MARCH 


The experiments in 1957: Much of the material in the magazine Oktyabr (November 
1957—March 1958) described experiments, mostly begun early in 1957, in the transfer 
of MTS machinery to farm control. The national discussion greatly supplemented 
this information. The experiments were very widespread and seem to have been 
instigated by farms as well as by higher authority. In many cases the farm chairman 
was given control of the MTS tractor brigade which served his farm; in a few cases 
of large farms each served by one MTS, the farm chairman was made simultaneously 
the MTS director. Tractor brigades were leased for a season or otherwise temporarily 
transferred to the possession of the farms which they normally served, but were still 
manned, fuelled and serviced by the MTS. The most widespread and least radical 
imovation, which had been practised for many years in some cases, was the ‘combined 
brigade’, i.e. the MTS tractor team and the farm field team with which they normally 
worked were treated as a single administrative unit in various respects. In addition 
to these innovations, many farms had taken advantage of the recent permission to 
buy light tractors. (One farm had owned two tractors since 1947, when it had built 
them out of abandoned parts.) The results in terms of efficiency and costs are often 
given in great detail and in the main are described as excellent, within the severe 
limitations imposed by the co-existence of two employing bodies, even when the 
farm and MTS were governed by the same man. One account of such experiments 
(in Literaturnaya gazeta 1 February) remarks that the new policy came as a surprise 
only to people ‘remote from agriculture’; the same report notes scepticism about the 
new policy in the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Before and after the announcement: Most (but not all) of the farm chairmen writing 
in Oktyabr before Khrushchov announced the new policy in January are in favour of 
sling up the MTS to the farms, but far more cautiously than the CC statement and 
the Theses were to propose: they mostly felt that a beginning should be made with 
the richest farms only, and that these should be given 2 or 3 years in which to pay. 
Specialist studies in MTS-farm relations, while generally recognizing the need for 
far-reaching changes, assumed a very much longer period of experimentation in 
vatious directions (see especially an article by Osadko in Vestnik Moskovskovo uni- 
versiteta 19$7 no. 4, written before September). 

In the national discussion on the official proposal, nobody of course was against it 
a such, but many reservations were expressed and warnings given. Selskoye kho- 
zyaistvo, the Ministry of Agriculture’s newspaper, tended in particular to stress the 
geat variety of conditions in Soviet agriculture and the dangers of proceeding too 
fist. Literaturnaya gazeta noted the severity of the test that the new system would 
impose on many farms. There are ‘nothing but primitive work-shops and forges in 
our farms’, declares an MTS engineer, echoing many such warnings, while others 
uote the extremely poor standard of book-keeping to be found on the farms, which 
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will now have to handle much larger amounts of money. The special danger of the 
weaker farms getting the older machinery and being unable to bear the alternative 
costs of maintenance or frequent breakdowns, is also pointed out. A large number of 
contributors feel that, since the change is to be made, it should be done quickly 
and for all the farms simultaneously. The reason given by some is that the gap between 
rich and poor farms will widen otherwise. Another reason may be illustrated bya 
report of deterioration in discipline amongst the MTS managements and men 
soon as the policy of their abolition was made public (Luzgan in Pravda 5 March), 
(The same problem concerning the loss of discipline and authority by ‘doomed’ 
Ministries and departments was reflected in the industrial discussion last year.) 

While the suggestion to change the collective farms, or some of them, into state 
farms was not pursued after 22 January, a thinly disguised variant of this idea was 
proposed by an MTS director in the February issue of Oktyabr (p. 172), which went 
to press on 8 February. Since a transition to state farms would be premature, he 
argues, and the sale—or even free gift—of the machinery is only feasible for the 
richest and most capable farms, each MTS should be amalgamated with all the farms 
it serves to form a State Co-operative Agricultural Company, which will pay all 
its employees in money at state farm rates and sell part of its products to the state at 
state farm prices; each former kolkhoz will have some autonomy and surpluses 
could be shared amongst the farmers. More interesting, perhaps, is the reason he 
gives for the necessity of radical change, namely, that in the farms served by his 
MTS a majority of the members obtain three-quarters of their income from their 
private plots and other private occupations. He believes that the kolkhoz system is 
scarcely capable of overcoming this situation. 

The rich farms: A large proportion of contributors to the discussion, in the nationd 
press especially, are chairmen of rich farms, many of them Heroes of Socialist Labour. 
The general impression they give is one of delight at the ending of the ‘two boses' 
situation, a financial ability to pay within a year for the machines they need, and great 
keenness to develop their farms as independent, efficient and prosperous concerns. 
Their great fear is of inefficient supply services for fuel and spares, arising from their 
experience of owning lorries. They are mostly confident about skilled labour, for 
their farms already own, in addition to perhaps a dozen or twenty lorries, scores of 
electric motors and much other mechanical equipment, but they often refer to the 
need for better training of their younger members as tractor men and mechanics; 
some suggest the rural secondary schools as one means. They tend to reject outright 
the request in the Theses for continuation of the MTS tractor men’s guaranteed 
minimum pay, and do not conceal their satisfaction at no longer having to pay 
exorbitant rates in labour-days for MTS men’s work (e.g. 16 labour-days per day for 
a man to start and stop a stationary motor). They mostly declare, however, that 
the MTS men who join their farms will not suffer from the change if they work wel, 
and some point out the advantages of living and working in the same place. Some of 
these chairmen would like to see the end of payments in kind to their members, 
at least in quantities above personal needs: why go round dumping tons of foodstuff 
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at cottage doors instead of sending it to market and paying in cash? They are less 
interested than might have been expected in the problem of external administration 
of the farms (it is, indeed, unlikely that these men will brook the old petty inter- 
ference). 

The poor and ‘in between’ farms are not sufficiently represented, as such, in the 
discussion for any generalization to be possible. Nor, in a dozen national and republic 
newspapers, are there enough contributions from rank and file farm members to 
provide anything worth saying about their attitude. 

The MTS men and their Trade Union leaders: The dominant immediate social 
problem of the change is due to the fact that most of the 14 million MTS tractor men 
and mechanics are expected to accompany their machines into the farms and become 
kolkhozniks, farm members. Many, perhaps most, were farm members until the 
post-Stalin agricultural reforms, when they became state employees at the MTS, 
members of the Agricultural Workers’ Trade Union and eligible for sick pay, paid 
holidays and pensions, protected by the industrial health and safety laws, issued with 
working clothes, and—above all—in receipt of a guaranteed minimum wage (paid 
in part by the farms). The peasantry have no such rights, although some of these 
benefits are beginning to appear in the richer farms. The problem is voiced with vigour 
throughout the discussion, especially in the trade union newspaper Trud (which 
has no lack of rank and file MTS men amongst its contributors). The concern about 
possible loss of the proforgs (shop stewards) and trade union apparatus generally, 
sometimes expressed with a reference to the fact that the union’s value has so recently 
and appreciably increased since the reforms of December 1957, is revealing. A report 
of a meeting at an MTS in Trud 5 March, may be summarized as follows: We must 
take the union organization with us to the farms.—Let the farm managements 
stick to their own business, the union will look after us.—MTS specialists who 
joined the farms have stayed in the union, so why not us?—In the farms the trailer- 
men often ask us to let them join the union and we have to tell them they can’t 
because they are kolkhozniks.—The trade unions are bound to take in the farms 
sooner or later. At an oblast conference of the agricultural workers’ union (reported 
in Trud on 22 March), when it was stated that trade union membership was con- 
stitutionally incompatible with farm membership, the response of the conference was: 
then change the farm Statutes—what matters is to overtake America in meat and 
milk production, not legal niceties. The chairman of an oblast committee of the 
union (Trud 18 March) fears that trade union membership would isolate the ex-MTS 
men in the farms from their fellow kolkhozniks. He suggests the following: (r) 
labour disputes with the farm board of management to be settled by a commission 
elected by a farm general meeting, or failing that, by the local Court; (2) safety and 
health inspectors under the oblast soviets; (3) work-clothes, sickness benefit, etc., 
to be provided by the farms. The question of amenities looms large: Kazakhstan- 
skaya pravda reports on 26 March doubts amongst many MTS men who have never 
been peasants whether they can stand life in the farms. Some who inspected a local 
farm, which they were expected to join, were agreeably surprised, but found plenty 
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of room for improvement. Finally, what appears to be the policy of the union js 
stated by its chairman on 26 March in Trud. Not only must the union accompany 
the men into the farms, but previous suggestions that a farm branch be in any way 
inferior in status or powers to an MTS or RTS branch, are quite unacceptable; 
as for pensions, sickness and holiday pay, the MTS have paid into the union’s social 
insurance fund 4.4 per cent of their wages bill for this purpose, and the farms will 
simply have to pay the same proportion of the men’s earnings; state safety and health 
control of working conditions must now cover the mechanical work in the farms, 
the inspectors to be appointed by the union. These privileges, he concludes, are not 
of course possible for the ordinary kolkhozniks. The sharp contrast between this atti- 
tude and that of the farm chairmen remains unresolved in the discussion. But the 
Uzbek Ministry of Agriculture published detailed instructions on pay for combined 
tractor and field brigades under the new conditions (Pravda vostoka 25 March). 

Kolkhozsoyuzy: The outstanding political issue in the discussion is the demand 
for a return to the Unions of Collective Farms, which were rendered impotent by 
the forced collectivization and then abolished in 1932. The present suggestions, which 
evidently voice in some instances the movement of the peasantry back to the status 
and bargaining powers of a self-organized class in the community, are reported by 
Mr. Churchward below (pp. 94-98) in conjunction with problems of local 
government. 

The other problems in the discussion are of a more technical nature but none the less 


informative on the Soviet social and economic scene. They include the economics 


and the human side of MTS-farm relations and the internal economics of the farms, 
living and working conditions in the countryside, design and distribution of agri- 
cultural machinery and the responsibility of the sovnarkhozes under the new arrange- 
ments, the organization of supply, the procurements system and the monetization 
of agriculture, the first effects in the farms of the change, the large gaps in kolkhoz 
law, rural party organization, education and training in the countryside. A special 
class of contributions is formed by long articles from philosophers and economists 
providing theoretical justification for the change. These generally echo the arguments 
in the Theses and some of them also claim that the capital assets of the farms, though 
co-operative property, have a status approaching or equivalent to that of state property, 
but such writers do not give the impression of expecting their arguments in support 
of this contention to carry conviction. 

Voltaire and the MTS: The writer Valentin Ovechkin found occasion to improve 
on the change by publishing during the discussion a full-length play (in Novy mir 
no. 3) entitled “Against the Wind’: the chief engineer of an MTS openly voices 
his conviction that the MTS tractors should be sold to the farms; others feel the same, 
but are more careful about expressing unapproved opinions; a party zealot creates 
serious trouble for the engineer as an advocate of de-socialization, but he is saved 
by Khrushchov’s announcement of the same policy. The play is rather lifeless except 
at one point, which is apparently its raison d’étre: the party secretary at the MTS 
quotes Voltaire’s famous passage ‘I may not agree with what you say but I shall 
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fight to the death for your right to say it’ as sound sense, whatever limitations on the 
principle may be necessary.? 


4. THE SUPREME SOVIET, 27—31 MARCH 


In his report on 27 March Khrushchov put more emphasis than in his Theses on 
caution in the change-over: MTS should remain for 2—3 years or more in the weaker 
areas; the richest farms should be allowed 1—2 years in which to pay for the machines 
and the poorer up to $ years. 

The suggestion that rural secondary schools should produce youths trained for 
tractor work was well worth examining. The supply of new machinery, fuel, etc., 
must be completely reorganized: a single price for state farms, MTS and collective 
farms should be introduced, collective farm purchases must be absolutely voluntary 
and state farms should have freedom to buy what machines they wished within their 
financial plan. The suggestions for a single-price procurements system were good in 
principle, but it was too early to decide this complex problem; and the same applied 
to the problem of whether kolkhoz payments for RTS supplies should be in kind 
or cash. Procurements should be planned for a 2—3 year period, not annually as now. 
The three main suggestions for administration of the farms (local government depart- 
ments, small inspectorates or groups of specialists with or without powers, and kolkhoz 
unions) would need much consideration. As for tractor-men’s pay, it must be higher 
than field-workers’ because it was more skilled and important, and some guaranteed 
minimum would be necessary in the poorer farms. Khrushchov was silent on the 
trade union problem. In a long discussion on the theoretical aspect of the change, 
which is markedly less competent and assured than the corresponding passage in the 
Theses, he said that the farms were themselves beginning to regard their capital 
asets as national property, and that some had even passed resolutions to this effect at 
general meetings of their members. He also advised the farms, as they got richer, 
to build more houses, schools, hospitals, roads and processing factories rather than 
pay out very large amounts to their members: he said some were paying 40—s0 
tubles per labour-day. Farms should aim to invest 30—35 per cent of gross income 
in productive assets and amenities, instead of the 15—20 per cent hitherto regarded 
a desirable. 

The speeches on the proposal in the Supreme Soviet (28—31 March), as reported 
in Pravda, completely ignored the trade union problem, though most said that some 
‘guaranteed minimum’ for the ex-MTS men in the farms was necessary. Nor was 
aything said on the question of the self-administration of agriculture by kolkhoz- 
‘yuzy, though Khrushchov had in his opening report to the session made a not 
sympathetic reference to this suggestion. The commonest and most vigorous 
point made was the necessity of a reliable and plentiful supply of fuel and spare parts; 
one deputy proposed higher prices for spares as the best means of encouraging 

eir production, since administrative attempts to solve this problem had failed. 
The second most frequent point was the importance of an adequate output of machines 
dsigned to meet local requirements: again, administrative methods, including 
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direct government instructions, had had little effect. Thirdly, the immense need and 
scope for trained people—commercial men in the RTS; agronomists, accountant, 
economists, electricians, mechanics and so forth in the farms—was repeatedly stressed, 
Fourthly, there was an emphasis, within the general framework of the change, o 
minor local variations: in some places two RTS were being established in each 
raion, in others the surviving MTS would also have RTS functions, and so on. 

Many deputies who were party or government leaders of their areas gave figure 
of the implementation of the change, some of which are reproduced in the following 
table: 

No. of No. buying No. paying 
Area farms machines quickly 


Moscow oblast ‘i 1000 606 234 in I—2 yrs. 


Belorussia .. am 3950 2600 300 in 1958 


Turkmenia .. bE 348 306 70%, in 1958 
Ukraine ee .. 14,000 2000 in 1958 
Moldavia... = 767 all all, in 1—2 yrs. 
Latvia i - 1200 800 74 in 1958 


By 20 March 741 of the Moldavian farms had taken delivery of all their machines! 

Other statistics included plans for investment in amenities as the proper alternative 
to very high payments per labour-day. A Tadzhik leader, for example, said the farms 
of his republic, in addition to paying for their tractors in 1958—9, planned to inves 
in the same two years 400 million rubles in 8 inter-farm power-stations, housing, 
88 schools, 17 hospitals, 29 miaternity homes, 32 clubs and 150 bath-houses. A Kuba 
farm owned 110 electric motors and had built its own power-station of 250 kw. 
capacity, 200 brick houses, 2 clubs and a library, a bakery, 3 canteens and an old-age 
home. The farms of Krasnodar krai were laying surfaced roads and gas and water 
mains; they were building 117 schools and 86 hospitals in 1958—but had not built 
one of either in 1953. The farms of Uzbekistan (whose prosperity dates from th 
Stalin period) had in the years 1951—7 built or paid for 866 schools with 175,000 places 
and hospitals with 1700 beds. 

Those deputies who referred to procurements policy tended to assume the im- 
pending introduction of a single-price system for each region, with two categorie 
only, compulsory sales and contract sales, with a standard percentage bonus for 
extra sales. Some speeches also regarded the monetization of the labour-day as u- 
avoidable. With reference to rural secondary education, an experiment in schools of 
the Stavropol krai, in which pupils of the 8th—roth classes formed a brigade with 
its own machines and leaders, was very favourably reported upon; Latvia intended to 
introduce lessons on the parts of the tractor in classes 7—9 and tractor practical work 
in classes 9—10, with one month of the summer holidays spent by classes 7—10 
on tractor repair work at the RTS. The most radical proposal at the session in the 
field of local government was that the village soviet executive, not the district sovit 
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executive, should be the authority who examined and authorized the annual produc- 
tion and financial plans of the farms (this would in practice mean the farm itself, 
ina large proportion of cases). 

In his concluding speech Khrushchov advised against free gifts of the machinery 
ot credits of over 5 years to enable the poorer farms to come into line with the new 
system, as what was needed was a stronger sense of responsibility: this could only 
be brought about by better leaders, and these should be provided. He also warned 
farm chairmen against purchase of too few machines, as a false economy. He felt 
that small groups of specialists acting as state Inspectors of the farms, under the 
rion soviet executives, were preferable to formal raion Departments of Agriculture: 
(m this he reflected a strong trend of opinion in the national discussion which tended 
to regard the former raion agricultural departments as unhelpful and meddling 
bureaucratic institutions whose resuscitation in the new circumstances was un- 
thinkable). 

The Supreme Soviet’s ‘Law on further development of the kolkhoz structure 
and reorganization of the machine-tractor stations’ of 31 March leaves the republic 
governments to manage the full transition to the new system at their own pace, 
and adds to the functions of the RTS that of training and general assistance to the 
farms on the mechanical side. It instructs the USSR government to issue the necessary 
regulations on the RTS, to prepare reforms in agricultural financing and procure- 
ments, and to “ensure correct use of the tractor-men and mechanics and agricultural 
specialists who transfer from the MTS to work in the farms, displaying in this matter 
the necessary attention and concern for the satisfaction of their material needs’. 


5. THE CC AND GOVERNMENT JOINT STATEMENT OF 20 MARCH 


This document consists of the instructions to all levels of the party and state adminis- 
tration in implementation both of the CC statement published on 28 February 
and the Supreme Soviet law of 31 March. Its main new points are as follows. The 
machines must not be underpriced, as they have been in some places; no interest 
isto be charged on payment by instalments; special permission is required for an 
instalment period of over 3 years and § years is the limit. Authority over the RTS 
is at oblast (not raion) party and soviet level. The RTS functions inside the farms are 
limited to inspection of the technical condition of machinery and operations against 
plant pests and diseases: in these matters they act as agents of the State and this work 
is paid by the State, not the farms. The Sovnarkhozes, republic Ministries of Agri- 
culture, RTS and farms are to establish close links concerning the design, testing, 
ptoduction, supply and operation of machines. Spare parts: the sovnarkhoz chairmen 
ae made personally responsible for adequate production, and are prohibited from 
reducing the plans for their production without the concurrence of USSR Gosplan 
and the USSR Ministry of Agriculture. Local supervision of the farms: to be done by 
lnspectorates attached to the raion soviet executives, with the following functions: 
inculcating new methods; seed and breeding; land utilization; veterinary; plant 
pest and disease control; assistance in farm book-keeping and reports. (Most of the 
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Inspectors will have been doing the same work, with more direct powers over the 
farms, as members of the MTS staff since the raion Agricultural Departments wer 
abolished several years ago.) The raion agricultural advisory councils are to comprise 
representatives of the Inspectorates, RTS, collective and state farms, raion planning 
commissions and banks, and local agricultural colleges. The Inspectorates are to get 
statistical data from the raion statistical office, not from the farms. (One of the bitterest 
complaints by farm chairmen has been over the demands by various supervisory 
bodies for reports and statistics: the present document does not explicitly prohibit 
the raion party offices—hitherto one of the chief offenders—from demanding data 
directly from the farms.) 

The ex-MTS tractor-men: the farms are ‘recommended’ to continue, in effect, 
the ‘guaranteed minimum’ earnings hitherto enjoyed by these men, and to pay 
monthly. (An unknown proportion of the farms still pay their members twice a year.) 
Their state insurance benefits and holiday pay are also to continue, out of certain 
earmarked funds for the time being, but a scheme is to be drafted within three months 
under which such benefits are to embrace all members of the farms. The MTS 
industrial health and safety code will now apply to the farms, inspectors to be provided 
by the trade union councils. The document is silent as to whether these men may 
continue their trade union membership as farm members, and this silence is presumably 
a rejection. 


J. Muir 


1 In this survey the term ‘farm’ is used for collective farm. ‘Kolkhoz’ is also used where con- 
venient. 

2 The translation is from the Russian play, not from Voltaire, who apparently never said it. 
What he did say—‘Think for yourself and let others enjoy the privilege of doing so too’ (Essay 
on Toleration)—would also provide a good text for a Russian reformer. 





THE AGRICULTURAL REORGANIZATION AND THE 
RURAL DISTRICT SOVIETS 


As happened last year when the administrative structure of Soviet industry wa 
reorganized the current agricultural reorganization is having an obvious impact 
upon the structure of local government. With the former reorganization it was largely 
the town and oblast (province) soviets which experienced an enlargement of their 
functions and of their responsibility over industry. With the more recent changes 
it is the rural raion (district) soviets and their executive committees which would 
seem to benefit. 

The decisions of the 2s—26 February plenum of the CPSU Central Committe 
and the subsequent publication (1 March) of N. S. Khrushchov’s Theses opened up4 
new opportunity for extended public discussion on the role of local soviets, more 
particularly the role of raion soviets and their executive committees in the field of 
agriculture. The Theses did not indicate in any clear way how the reorganization 
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would affect local soviets. Party and state organs of the union republics, autonomous 
republics, territories (krais) and provinces (oblasts) were given the responsibility 
of investigating which collective farms in their areas could be reorganized on the 
new basis during the coming year and which were to remain under the supervision 
of the MTS. But the implications of the reorganization clearly extended to lower 
levels than the oblast. The early liquidation of the MTS would require a re-examination 
of government responsibilities towards agriculture within the districts (raions) as 
since 1953 many functions previously exercised by raion soviets and raiispolkoms 
(rion soviet executive committees) through the raion agricultural departments 
had been entrusted to the MTS. Did this mean that responsibility for carrying out the 
agricultural plan, for agricultural development in the district, and for fulfilment of 
deliveries by the collective farms were to be restored to the raion authorities? If so, 
did it warrant a restoration of the raion agricultural departments, or if not, how could 
the new and restored functions of the district soviet towards agriculture be carried 
out? If the MTS were to be replaced by a new network of RTS (machine repair 
tations) on the basis of one per district, were these new organizations to be directed 
by the raion soviet or by some higher state authority? Khrushchov’s Theses gave a 
dear answer only to the last of these questions, the control of the new RTS was to 
be the responsibility of the raikom (district committee of the party) and the raiis- 
polkom.? 


But the raiispolkom’s role was defined in very general terms in the Theses. ‘If 
before many questions connected with the production activity of the collective 
farms were decided in the MTS, now these questions must be directly decided by the 


raiispolkom’.? The only concrete suggestions made in the Theses were that the 
dissolution of the MTS would allow some of the experts to be transferred to work 
in the raion soviet and that the agricultural leadership of the raiispolkom might be 
strengthened through the establishment of advisory production-technical councils 
to be formed from experts working in the MTS, state farms, collective farms and 
RTS. 

These general remarks were subjected to a wide variety of interpretation and 
comment in the process of the public discussion which was conducted over the period 
1 March—27 March, that is from the publication of the Theses in the press to the 
opening of the newly elected Supreme Soviet. An interesting feature of this discussion 
was the considerable variety of opinion expressed and the tendency for the participants 
to ‘form sides’ around particular solutions to the problem of rural district adminis- 
tration. In general the range of opinions expressed respected the limits of the Soviet 
ystem, the monolithic state system, democratic centralism and the necessity to 
preserve and to strengthen party and state control of the collective farm system. But 
totwithstanding the general orthodoxy of opinions there were interesting ventures 
into heterodoxy which previous discussion of these problems had not revealed. 

The majority of the participants in the discussion took as their starting point the 
view that the dissolution of the MTS would necessitate an increase in raion respon- 
ibility towards agriculture. But this majority was not united on how this was to 
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be done. In general two schools of thought emerged, the first arguing for a restore 
tion of the raion agricultural departments, the second against this but for a strengthen. 
ing of the raiispolkom by the addition of agricultural and other technical expern, 
Those arguing for a restoration of the raion agricultural departments generally laboured 
the point that what they recommended was not simply the re-establishment of the 
old agricultural departments, but of new, smaller, more expert and less bureaucratic 
bodies. Whereas the former raion agricultural departments had numbered 30—4 
and more persons in their apparatus,* the composition of the new departments wa 
suggested as I1—1§ experts, with an agronomist or zootechnician as chairman and 
with its members drawn from amongst the agronomists, zootechnicians, soil expert, 
construction engineers, engineers, veterinary doctors, instructors, and accountany 
of the district.5 The role of such a department was seen as technical assistance to 
collective farms, supervision of the RTS, supervision of state farms and of the ful- 
filment of agricultural deliveries (zagotovka). It would not be required to intervene 
directly in collective farm affairs in the way of the former raion agricultural depar- 
ments.® Those who argued against the reconstruction of the raion agricultural depart- 
ments usually favoured a body of agricultural and technical experts and ‘inspectors, 
similar in composition to the projected agricultural department, to be attached to 
the raiispolkom and to work under its supervision. Presumably such a body wa 
preferred to a department in the belief that it would be less susceptible to depar- 
mental separatism and bureaucracy.’ Others argued that some other existing depart- 
ment of the raiispolkom should be enlarged and reorganized to take on the respon- 
sibility of agricultural supervision. Thus several Izvestia correspondents suggested 
that the raiplan (raion planning commission) which in most raions seems to have 
been cut to the minimum of a chairman and 2—3 economist-accountant member, 
should be enlarged by the addition of agricultural and other technical experts in 
order that it could become the directing agency for all the economic work of the 
district.8- 

Most correspoadents stressed the reorganization of the raion administrative structure 
rather than the improvement of the advisory machinery of the raiispolkom. Khrush- 
chov’s specific suggestion here, for raion production-technical councils, received 
rather inadequate discussion. One such council, already in operation, was reported 
on in Izvestia on 22 March. It consisted of 17 persons, and included amongst is 
members agronomists, zootechnicians, economists, chairmen of collective farms, 
chairmen of village soviets, members of the raiispolkom, and MTS directors. The 
chairman of this council is selected by the chairman of the raiispolkom, and the 
workplan of the council is confirmed by both the raikom and the raiispolkom. 
Periodically, every 2—3 months, this production-technical council organizes district 
conferences.? One raiispolkom chairman suggested that the standing commissiom 
on agriculture of the raion soviets might be strengthened and that if this were dont 
there would be no need for the establishment of production-technical councils.” 

Heterodox ideas were represented mainly by the group supporting the establish 
ment of peasant unions (kolkhozsoyuzy). Such suggestions were made quite eatly 
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in the public discussion and continued to draw support, despite strong criticism, 
right through to the end. The promoters of the idea seem to have included not merely 
well-established collective farm chairmen but also not a few of the lower party 
functionaries, at least up to the obkom (oblast party committee) level.1? Although 
specific proposals varied somewhat the general proposition was for peasant unions, 
dected either directly or indirectly by the collective farmers, to function at all levels 
from the raion through the oblast to the ASSR level. Although it was not proposed 
that these peasant unions should displace the local soviets they and not the soviets were 
to be entrusted with providing technical assistance to and supervising the collective 
farms. Such incipient claims for peasant autonomy were quickly answered by sup- 
porters of the official line on the Soviet system. Thus it was pointed out that there 
was no need for such separate peasant organs as there was no antagonism between 
the interests of state organs and the interests of collective farms, that a kolkhoz 
union would create parallelism and confusion in the leadership of agriculture, and 
that it would add to the expense of government administration.' One writer was 
forced to remind the peasant enthusiasts that ‘It is obvious that the changes which 
the party and government are bringing about in agriculture will be directed not 
towards the weakening of state leadership of the collective farms but towards the 
perfecting of that leadership’. 

This new element of heterodoxy is perhaps the most interesting feature of this 
discussion in comparison with the 1957 discussions on reorganization of industry. 
But perhaps even more important than this was the tendency of several participants 
inthe recent discussion to insist on a general as distinct from a piecemeal reorganization 
of the rural administrative structure of the USSR. On this point the contributions 
ranged from urging the need for ‘a reconsideration of the entire raion apparatus’! 
toa demand that the apparatus must be improved ‘from the base to the top’ and that 
pethaps the first reform at the latter end should be the liquidation of the USSR 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

The formal closing of the discussion with the opening of the Supreme Soviet 
on 27 March did not stop the actual discussion—even less so than the public debate 
last year on industrial administration stopped when it was formally closed. Khrush- 
chov, in his report to the Supreme Soviet on 27 March,"® acknowledged the range of 
opinion on the question of the reorganization of local government but avoided any 
dear statement of policy in reference to any of the proposals. Under these circumstances 
we may be sure that the debate will continue and would continue even if Khrushchov 
had not cautiously advised that ‘these questions need further study and discussion’. 


L. G. CHURCHWARD 
Melbourne 


1 Izvestia 1 March p. 3. 

? Izvestia 1 March p. 3. 

3Cf. the article by N. Simonov in Izvestia 26 March. 
* Cf. Izvestia 8 March p. 5 and 9 March p. 4. 


G 
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5 Contributions by V. Shadrin, Izvestia 5 March p. 2; V. Zaitsev, Izvestia 9 March P- 4; P. 
Shakinko, Izvestia 21 March p. 3; and I. Alekseyev, Izvestia 22 March p. 2. 

6 Contributions by V. Zaitsev, Izvestia 9 March p. 4; N. Simonov, Izvestia 26 March. 

7 Cf. P. Shakinko, Izvestia 21 March p. 3; Ya. Prushinsky, Izvestia 20 March. 

8 |. Kulakov, Izvestia 8 March p. 5; P. Shakinko, Izvestia 21 March p. 3; N. Lutsenko, Izvestiq 
25 March. 

9 §. Shchankin and M. Sergunin, Izvestia 22 March p. 2. 

10, Alekseyev, Izvestia 22 March p. 2. 

11 Cf. A. Lagatsky, “Who is correct? A. Yurkov or V. Shadrin?’ Izvestia 7 March; Ya. Bogdanoy, 
Izvestia 23 March p. 3; B. Voltovsky (Secretary of Cherkass obkom) in support of the kolkhoz- 
soyuz idea, Izvestia 25 March; A. Grigorev, ‘Concerning the Raion Link in the Soviet Apparatus, 
Izvestia 27 March. 

12 Ya, Bogdanov (chairman of a raiispolkom), Izvestia 23 March p. 3. 

13 A. Grigorev, Izvestia 27 March. 

14S, Shankin and M. Sergunin, Izvestia 22 March p. 2. 

15 N. Simonov, Izvestia 26 March p. 2. 

16 Jzvestia 28 March. 

See also, on the argument for and against Kolkhozsoyuzy (the month is March 1958 in all 
cases): Izvestia 5 p. 2 col. 3 (Yurkov), 7 (Gnidyuk), 13 (Koroteyev), 14 (Rudin); Pravda 9 (Kove 
lenko), 11 (Lagatski), 23 (Makarenko, who regards all external organization with equal sus- 
picion), 25 (Bondarchuk) ; Sovetskaya Belorussia 26 (Sheleg), 27 (Ermalyuk); Literaturnaya gazeta 
25 (Strumilin); Kommunist no. 4 (p. 42); Partiinaya zhizn no. 6 (p. 35). 





KOLKHOZ CAPITAL ASSETS 1952—1956 


IN the discussion concerning the sale to collective farms of the equipment belonging 
to MTS the value of this equipment has been stated to be of the order of 18 to 20 
milliard rubles. Data published in Voprosy ekonomiki (1958 no. 3 p. 11) show that the 
projected sale is not beyond the resources of at any rate the more prosperous farms. 
The value of kolkhoz capital assets at the end of 1952 was 63.8 milliard rubles (ibid. 
p. 6); at the end of 1955, 87.6 milliard rubles (Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 4. 
p. 140); and at the end of 1956, 98.6 milliard rubles (as for 1952). The revised figures in 
the Voprosy ekonomiki article are used in preference to the original data in Narodnoye 
khozyaistvo where available, but the difference is small (the latter has: 1952, 63.1; 
1956, 98.9). 

The table on p. 11 of the Voprosy ekonomiki article gives in percentage terms for 
the beginning of 1953, 1956 and 1957 the structure of kolkhoz capital assets which 
may be summarized as follows: 








Livestock 


Machinery (excl. transport) 


Transport equipment 
Total machinery 
Buildings, etc. 
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Assuming that “end-1952’ means the same as “beginning of 1953’ we may convert 
this table into monetary terms (milliard rubles). 





end- end- Increase 
1952-55 1955-56 





Livestock be ’ 23.6 . 1.2 
Machinery (excl. 

transport) .. ’ 13.9 2.8 1.7 
Transport oi J 11.6 3-7 1.3 
Total machinery | 25.5 6.5 3.0 
Buildings, etc. .. 42.7 49.5 | 6.8 





Total assets a | x 87.6 98.6 23.8 





It will be seen that if livestock is included, machinery formed 27 per cent of the 
increase between 1952 and 1955, and also between 1955 and 1956; while the share of 
buildings in the increase fell from 82 per cent in 1952—1955 to 62 per cent in 1955— 
1956. If livestock is excluded, the increase from 1952 to 1955 was divided between 
machinery and buildings in the proportion 25 per cent to 75 per cent, and the increase 
from 1955 to 1956 in the proportion 31 per cent to 69 per cent. An increasing propor- 
tion of kolkhoz investment was therefore already going to the purchase of machinery 
before the new scheme was proposed. If the trend of increasing investment allocations 
continues and the proportion of the increase spent on machinery also continues to 
tise, the cost of the MTS equipment will be covered within a few years. 

JAN. 





FACTORS DETERMINING INDUSTRIAL WAGES 


AN attempt to make a quantitative analysis of inter-industry wage differentials is 
made by V. Maier and V. Markov in Sotsialisticheski trud 1958 no. 2 pp. 48—57. 
The authors arrive at the following factors: 1. ‘general conditions of work’— 
the expenditure of physical or nervous energy required; 2. average skill required 
(based on the number of workers in each razryad or grade in the particular industry); 
3. location (based on the proportion of workers in each wage-zone); 4. a residual, 
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which they call the importance of the industry in the economy as a whole. The for- 
mula is thus: Wage in given industry=1X 2X 3X 4. Taking the edible oils industry, 
which has the lowest average wage, as 1.00, they find the following results: 


Industry (1) (2) (3) (4) Average 

wage level 
Footwear .. .. 10 1.15 1.00 1.0§ 1.33 
Engineering .. . 228 1.20 1.01 1.30 1.70 
Fishery - ~» eae 1.06 1.45 1.10 2.05 
Coke and by-products 1.24 1.20 1.05 1.31 2.05 
Coal .. as ~~ 263 1.12 1.14 1.31 2.55 


The authors state that this is the system adopted by the State Committee on Labour 
and Wages in drafting their scheme for a rationalized wage-structure, which has not 
yet, however, been adopted by the planning authorities. 

The article continues with a discussion of the historical development of inter- 
industry differentials (consumer industries having the highest wages in the twenties, 
coal and other heavy industries having risen to the highest levels in the thirties and 
after) as the result of planning demands, irrespective of productivity. 

In an ideally rational system of wages the basic rate (razryad 1) will reflect factors 
1 and 4 (and 3 where relevant); the wage structure of the given industry (the number 
of grades and the interval between them) reflects factor 2, as well as 4, since essential 
industries will require the best skilled labour. On this principle the State Committee on 
Labour and Wages have approved the following scales: 

Percentage ratio 
Maximum grade Number — between successive 
(minimum=1) _ of grades grades 

Ore-mining .. - ws 3.2 8 18 

Non-ferrous metals .. a 3.0 8 17 

Engineering .. a Bis 2.8 16 

Textiles i si a 2.4 14 

Clothing a a - 2.0 13 


The schedules of trades (tarifno-kvalifikatsionniye spravochniki) which determine 
the grade to which a worker is allocated are also being re-examined by the Committee 
to ensure consistency between industries. 

In addition to the basic rate and the grading structure, the wages paid in a given 
industry are affected by the level of incentive payments and of piece-work bonuses.’ 
In 1955, the wages paid in the coal industry consisted of 74 per cent basic, 17 per cent 
incentive payments, and 7 per cent bonus. In engineering, the proportions were: 
67 per cent, 6 per cent, 27 per cent and in the woollen industry: 68 per cent, 15 pet 
cent, 17 per cent. The extra payments are considered by the authors as the most 
satisfactory way of adjusting wages in the interval between general reviews of the 


basic wage. JAN. 
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1 The recently introduced scales for the heavy iron industries (see Soviet Studies vol. IX no. 3 
p. 349) give an underground worker in grade I 58 per cent more than a worker in an ancillary 
shop, the differential being 39 per cent for conditions of work and 14 per cent for its importance 
to the economy (1.58=1.39X 1.14). 

2 The term ‘incentive’ covers additions to basic rate for production above a certain minimum 
but below the output norm; bonus payments are for output above the norm. The different 
proportions of incentive to bonus payments in the coal and engineering industries is worth 
noting, especially in connection with the fact that productivity in the coal industry during the 
period 1940—1955 rose by only 24 per cent, while wages rose by over seven times this amount. 
In engineering, productivity trebled in the same period, while wages only doubled. 





NEW FORMS OF WORKERS’ PARTICIPATION IN MANAGEMENT 


In December 1957 the plenary Meeting of the CC proposed the establishment of 
‘permanent production meetings’ in the enterprises, to replace the rather casual 
production meetings and to put the aktiv of the industrial enterprises on a regular 
constitutional basis. According to a report published in Trud on 26 February 1958 
delegates to these ‘permanent production meetings’, numbering some 12—15 per 
cent of production workers, are elected in shop meetings, on lists proposed by the 
trade union organizers but subject to discussion and an open vote. ' selecting candi- 
dates, emphasis is laid on their production record and on initiative shown in suggesting 
improvements. “As a rule’, the majority of those elected are manual workers. In 
order to secure regular consultation with the management, each ‘permanent production 
conference’ elects a standing body (its presidium). In one large factory the presidium has 
eleven members. There are also presidiums of the permanent production meetings in 
the individual shops, numbering three to five members. Meetings are mainly devoted 
to output and efficiency. Trud reproaches the presidiums of the permanent production 
meetings of certain factories for a tendency to issue orders to the management and 
thus to undermine the manager’s own reponsibility. There are also instances where 
managers use the authority of the presidium to back their demands for additional 
assignments of funds, raw materials and equipment by the higher authorities. Sugges- 
tions that the staffs of head offices themselves should have ‘permanent production 
meetings’ have been turned down, on the grounds that these staffs ought to be in 
practical touch with the factories in any case. There appears to have been no decision 
yet whether research institutions should or should not have these ‘permanent meet- 


ings’. 


In agriculture, similar institutions, known as ‘delegates’ meetings’ have recently 
been established. They are intended for collective farms which are too large or too 
kattered to permit the regular full general meetings envisaged by the Statutes of 1935. 
Some farms had used their powers to amend the Statutes (granted in the decree of 9 
March 1956) to restrict general meetings to the work-brigades and/or to establish 
a Board of Representatives of all the farm members as their link with the Board of 
Management. An article on these developments by A. Ruskol and N. Ovchinnikov 
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is published in Ekonomika selskovo khozyaistva no. 1 of 1958. In one of the examples 
given, the Board of Representatives makes the decisions concerning admissiors to 
membership of the farm, production plans, accounts, output norms, work regulations 
and allocation of certain funds, even in cases where such allocation affects the remunera- 
tion of the labour-day. At this farm the General Meeting of members retains its powers 
to expel, to change the Statutes of the farm, to elect the Board of Management 
(including the Chairman) and the Representatives, and to confirm the farms’ annual 
accounts. In another farm, where all the members live in one village, the only powers 
left to the General Meeting are to confirm the annual accounts and to elect the Board 
of Management. Ruskol and Ovchinnikov disapprove of such restriction of the 
General Meeting’s powers: they think that the right to discuss and adjust production 
plans, to admit as well as to expel members, and to allocate the income of the farm, 
should always be exercised by the General Meeting, which should not, however, 
concern itself with the technicalia of field work. The authors note that some farms 
which elect a Board of Representatives at meetings of work-brigades are frankly 
describing these Boards as the supreme authority in the farm and entrusting the 
appointment of the farm’s management to them. Ruskol and Ovchinnikov are 
critical of such arrangements even in cases where it is extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to convene a General Meeting, as in the case of a farm in Stavropol 
oblast whose members live in twelve villages and number 2500. In smaller and more 
concentrated farms, such as those of Bessonov raion in the Penza oblast, which 
have about a thousand members in each, who live in from two to five villages fairly 
close to each other, and where most of the farms have made similar arrangements, 
the authors are sure that this method of administration is mistaken. In particular, 
where all or most of the powers of the General Meeting have been transferred to the 
Board of Representatives, the size of this Board is important: it should be a third of 
the total membership in farms with less than 1000 members and up to a fifth in the 
larger farms with scattered membership. The case of a farm in Turkmenia with 1500 
members living in fifteen villages scattered over a large area is given by Ruskol 
and Ovchinnikov as one in which a fifth is the right proportion, because regular 
meetings of more than 300 representatives can scarcely be expected. The relatively 
small farms of 300—s00 members which elect a representative for each seven or 
even ten members are in effect reducing the Board of Representatives to an enlarged 
Board of Management. Ruskol and Ovchinnikov also object to the practice, which 
appears to be widespread, of the same person acting as Chairman of both Boards, 
since one is a supervisory and the other an executive body. The Board of Represen- 
tatives should elect its own presidium at each meeting. No suggestion is made that 
there should be a permanent presidium, as this would tend to duplicate the functions 
of the Management Board which is elected for periods of from three to five years in 
many of the farms. 

In some farms the Statutes provide for the Representatives to report regularly 
to their electors; in some cases the work-brigades meet before each meeting of the 
Board of Representatives to discuss the Board’s agenda and submit their opinions 
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upon it to the Board. The authors approve of such arrangements. They object to 
a tendency in some farms to enlarge the Board of Management, in some cases to 
thirty members, and thus make it too unwieldy for efficient operation as an executive: 
in such cases actual management tends to become the monopoly of a few full-time 
officials. 

The authors are somewhat unhappy about ‘brigade soviets’ which have appeared 
in some farms. These bodies decide upon output norms, bonus payments and dis- 
ciplinary matters within the brigades, and thus tend to go beyond the function of 
advising the brigade leader, for they undermine his authority as the person in charge 
of the brigade. 

R.S. 





PRIVATELY-OWNED HOUSING: RENTS AND EVICTIONS 


Asout a third of the urban housing in the USSR is privately owned, and the law of 
landlord and tenant, in which the tenant has hitherto been protected to an extent 
difficult to uphold in practice, is now being criticized. A good example of such 
criticism is an article entitled “The Concept and Practice of the Law of Private Property’ 
by M. G. Markova published in the legal section of Vestnik Leningradskovo univer- 
siteta 1957 no. § pp. 103—115. Markova is chiefly concerned with two questions: 
(1) the level of permissible rent and (2) eviction. 

Markova finds that there is no proper legal regulation on either question. Since, 
owing to the housing shortage, the letting of privately owned houses remains an 
economic necessity, the legal problem is an important one. At this point Markova 
cites the statistical volume published in 1956, Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSSR p. 163, 
as stating that, at the end of 1955, 208 million sq. m. of the 640 million sq. m. of 
urban housing was privately owned. The decree of 17 October 1937 on the letting 
of houses is inadequate and ambiguous, she continues. Article 36 of this decree permits 
the private owner to charge a rent 20 per cent above that for a similar municipal 
house. Such a rent, however, can scarcely meet the cost of maintenance and depre- 
dation, so that house owners are induced to evade the law. Moreover, some lawyers, 
officials and Courts regard this decree as inapplicable to private houses in rural areas, 
although it is in the villages and rural holiday resorts where most of the privately 
owned houses are situated and where the more serious abuses occur. Markova in- 
stances the letting of a house in a holiday resort near Leningrad for the 1954 summer 
season to a kindergarten for 24,500 rubles. The Procurators of both Leningrad oblast 
and Leningrad city should, according to articles 30 and 147 of the RSFSR Civil 
Code, have raised the question of escheat of the house or declaration of the contract 
as contra leges and confiscation of the rent, but neither of these officials did anything 
in the matter. Markova here makes the following general observations: economic 


difficulties are not a sufficient reason to relax the struggle against unearned incomes; 
tent charged by the private owner should not greatly exceed the sum required for 
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maintenance and depreciation; the law should unequivocally cover both urban and 
rural housing. 

Markova makes no specific suggestion as to what the private owner should be 
entitled to receive above the cost of maintenance and depreciation. But she regards 
it as essential that the owner should have some profit from the fact of his ownership. 

On the question of eviction, Markova enumerates three types of situation: (1) 
the dissolution of a tenancy before the term of the contract has expired or where 
no term was stipulated; (2) an eviction claim by a new owner against the tenant 
of the former owner; (3) refusal of the owner to renew a contract of tenancy which 
has expired. (1) The USSR Supreme Court permits eviction only in the circumstances 
specified in art. 171 of the RSFSR Civil Code, which-do not include acute housing 
needs of the owner. Markova here argues in favour of the owner, placing his rights 
above those of the tenant, who could be safeguarded by a legal provision of three 
months’ notice. She instances as the increased needs of the owner his acquisition 
of a spouse and a child, or of several more children. (2) Art. 169 of the RSFSR Civil 
Code stipulates continuity of tenancy under the new owner when ownership is 
changed. Markova wants this law to be relaxed: the housing requirements of the new 
owner should be given due consideration and his own acute hardship should be suf- 
ficient reason for eviction of the tenant. The same grounds for eviction should apply 
to point (3). 

Markova adds that eviction should also be granted where the owner’s hardship 
arises from the sale by him of part of the dwelling space hitherto used for his own needs. 
Why should the owner not be entitled to dispose of parts of his own property? she 
asks, and instances another case in which the owner provided accommodation to per- 
sons not belonging to his immediate family and thereby needed more space for 
himself: Why, she asks, should the owner not have the right to choose which persons 
he wishes to have in his house? Eviction should also be granted in cases of rudeness 
or other anti-social behaviour by the tenant towards the owner or his household, even 
without a previous warning by a Court. 

Markova sums up her view by saying that only in cases of profiteering should the 
Court refuse, as a matter of course, to grant an application for eviction. 


R. BEERMANN 





PROLONGATION OF THE SCHOOL PERIOD AND THE 
SUPPLY OF SKILLED LABOUR 


Witu the general extension of full secondary education, the problem of integrating 
its graduates in industry and agriculture! has turned into a central problem of recruit- 
ing skilled labour. Since only a minority of those graduating from secondary schools 
can be admitted to the institutions of higher education,” and, even for that minority, 
entrance to higher education is made easier after some years of production work, 
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objections by pupils (and their parents) to taking ordinary jobs appear to be on the 
decrease. Difficulties, however, are encountered by prospective employers who are 
prevented from full use of the 17 year old by existing labour legislation,? and who 
are also afraid that training will be wasted as a majority of the secondary school 
graduates try to enter higher education at a later stage.‘ 

The solution of this difficulty is attempted by organizing secondary education in 
such a way that graduates leave with a certificate of skill acquired in some trade 
(or, preferably, in a combination of trades) as well as with the certificate of maturity 
which is the condition of eventual admission to higher education. At a Conference 
in January which was arranged by the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences and the 
Moscow Provincial Educational Department® it was reported that the new cur- 
riculum, which, by way of experiment, had been tested in 1956-7 in 580 schools of 
the RSFSR, was already being used this year in 2500 schools: pupils spend a con- 
siderable number of hours in the factory, acquiring skill in various operations; a 
considerable proportion of them receive, with their certificate of maturity, a certi- 
ficate of proficiency in some trade (usually in the semi-skilled grade, yet still useful 
as a basis for further training). 

A more radical approach to the problem is shown in the experimental introduction, 
in fifty schools, of an eleven-year curriculum. This sets aside some days every week 
(two in the ninth, three in the tenth—and, presumably, also in the eleventh forms) 
to factory work, without lowering the standards of general education and, hence, 
impairing the pupils’ further prospects of higher education, which would be un- 
avoidable if training for some specific trade were squeezed into a ten-year curriculum.® 
There were complaints about insufficient support of this experiment by the Academy 
of Pedagogical Sciences but it is said to be popular with parents who feel that tie 
extra year is amply compensated by the improvement of their children’s prospect:.” 
As the prolongation of the schooling period is sought at 17-18, the objections t> 
sending small children to school under Russian rural conditions do not arise. While 
parents are faced with the additional burden of the extra year, employers’ objections 
against employment of juveniles (i.e. children under 18) are obviated. The Sverdlovsk 
Sovnarkhoz has gone even further than Goncharov dared to hope a year ago:* in five 
schools, by way of experiment, a twelve year curriculum has been introduced; em- 
phasis is laid upon the pupils’ acquiring a really skilled job. It is desired to establish 
a list of trades (involving the operation of especially complicated machinery) which 
would be reserved to workers with full secondary education.? 

The transfer of complicated machinery to the collective farms has given the move- 
ment for prolongation of the school period an incentive where this might be least 
expected, namely in the villages, where juvenile labour is most in demand. The secon- 
dary schools of the villages are now producing the only reliable supply of workers 
capable of operating complicated machinery in the farms;!° and the farms, in their 
turn, may therefore be expected to invest considerable sums in building schools." 
Hence it has been suggested, in the discussion of the MTS reorganization as well as 
in the speech of the RSFSR Minister of Education at the Supreme Soviet, that the 
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schooling period in the countryside should be raised to eleven years, with the quali- 
fication that theoretical schooling should be combined with practical training so 
that young people can leave school with a combination of trades, such as tractor- 
driver and mechanic, combine-operator and electrician, farm labourer and builder.'2 


RS. 

1 Cf. Soviet Studies vol. 1X pp. 102 ff. 

2 In 1950-1 tenth forms were attended by 290,000 pupils (Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSSR, Moscow 
1956 p. 224): graduations from institutions of higher education in the corresponding year 1955 
amounted to 246,000 (Sotsialisticheski trad 1958 no. 3 p. 18. My assumption of a four year interval 
between graduation from secondary school and from university respectively represents an average 
between the diverse professions, which is further affected by the inclusion amongst the graduates 
of participants in correspondence courses who had not completed the secondary school in 
the normal way). But already in 1955/6 tenth forms were attended by 1.3 million pupils while 
the output of university graduates increases in the order of magnitude of 6 to 10 per cent per 
annum; even this with a preference for students with a practical production record, i.e. for those 
who have graduated from secondary schools more than five or six years ago. 

3 In the course of the discussion on the transfer of the Machine Tractor Stations to the collective 
farms it was mentioned that juveniles are even prohibited from mounting a tractor. Less legitimate 
yet still real objections of prospective employers are based upon the prohibition against employing 
juveniles for more than six hours per day (Uchitelskaya gazeta 4 February 1958). 

* Ibid. 

* Reported in Sovetskaya pedagogika 1958 no. 3. 

6 This was the main objection against the Ukrainian experiments in bifurcation. Cf. Soviet 
Studies vol. VII p. 469 and vol. VIII p. 409. 

7 Cf. Izvestia 7 January 1958. 

8 Cf. Soviet Studies vol. IX p. 108. 

°'V. Petrov and M. Liberman in Sotsialisticheski trud 1958 no. 3 pp. 129 ff. 

10], Mustafayev, Secretary of the CC of the CP of Azerbaidzhan, Bakinski rabochi 14 March 
1958. 

11 Ukrainian report in Pravda 22 March 1958. 

12 Uchitelskaya gazeta 25 March and 1 April 1958. 





THE SAMPLE CENSUS OF POPULATION, AUGUST 1957 


Some account of the preparations for the full Census of Population which is to be 
held in January 1959 was given in the previous number of this journal (vol. IX 
no. 4 pp. 438—442); these preparations include a sample census, covering about 
one-half of one.per cent of the population, which was taken on 1 August 1957. 
A report on the results of this is contained in Vestnik statistiki (1958 no. 1 pp. 26—42); 
although this report, which is signed by P. Podyachikh, is designed primarily to 
illustrate the revisions in the draft instructions for the full census which experience 
has shown to be necessary, some points of wider interest emerge incidentally. 

The seven areas chosen (see note at end) were intended to test the proposed methods 
under a wide range of conditions, and thus include a densely-populated urban district 
in Leningrad at one extreme and a backward mountainous region in the Caucasus 
at the other. The published results indicate a population of some 1,020,000 in the 
areas chosen; curiously enough, the report does not give precise figures for each 
of the seven areas. The timing was deliberately designed to test the arguments ad- 
vanced in favour of a mid-winter date for the main census; and the data published 
concerning the mobility of the population in summer and winter show that the 
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task is indeed much easier in the depths of winter. Comparing January 1939 with 
August 1957, Podyachikh shows that at the former date the discrepancy between 
the actual number of residents and the number of permanent inhabitants was of the 
order of 1 to 3 per cent. At the latter date, the number of persons actually present in the 
town districts surveyed was only 92 per cent of the permanent population, while in 
country districts there was an excess of about 13 per cent. The discrepancy was 
highest in Leningrad, where nearly one-quarter of the permanent residents were 
away from home. The 1959 census will be conducted simultaneously in town and 
country and completed in seven days, thus minimizing the effect of population 
movements—this reduction of the period formerly found necessary in the country- 
side is attributed to the presence there of an increased number of educated people 
accustomed to clerical work. 

One of the main aims of the experimental census was to determine certain points 
of wording in the draft census questionnaire (see Soviet Studies vol. IX no. 4 pp. 
439—440). The question as to the place of work with its possible answers ‘works on 
own account’ or ‘domestic duties’ was intended to ascertain, among other things, 
the number of persons engaged in domestic duties who might if necessary be drawn 
into productive employment, but it was found that such confusion arose in the minds 
of both enumerators and those questioned between the two categories that the question 
will be rephrased. In connection with the same question, many persons engaged in 
ancillary activities (such as the medical staff or the canteen staff at a factory) gave the 
employing enterprise as their place of work; an amendment to the instruction will 
ask that the department (i.e. clinic, canteen) shall be named, rather than the enterprise 
itself. 

Pensioners were asked to state the nature of their employment immediately 
prior to retirement. It transpired that many persons who had formerly held skilled 
or responsible jobs had immediately before retirement been occupied on lighter 
work (for example, as watchmen or liftmen) and naturally reported these. The in- 
tention of the question was thus frustrated, and it is to be dropped. 

The question concerning marital status appears to have given offence to war widows 
with children. The phrasing of the question was ‘sostoyit li v brake (da, net)’, i.e. 
‘js there a marriage in being or not’; so that the correct answer for these widows would 
be ‘no’. They not unnaturally objected; so the question is to be rephrased to admit of 
the answers ‘yes’, ‘no’, ‘widower’, ‘widow’. 

Several problems arose in country districts. Migratory and seasonal workers 
(particularly kolkhoz members with seasonal industrial jobs) found it difficult to 
state what their permanent address and main occupation was. The kolkhoz worker 
of this type is to be classified to agriculture; others must make their minds up; the 
group is said to be of no great significance. Where persons are nominally dependants 
but are actually earning a living in auxiliary (podsobny) agricultural pursuits, they are 
to be classified under the latter head. 

Some people who had undoubtedly been to a school were quite vague as to the 
type of education provided (whether it was, for example, general-secondary or 
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special-secondary). In such cases the name of the school and the number of years’ 
attendance will suffice. The question concerning age, the formulation of which had 
been discussed at the June conference, was put in Dagestan in the form: ‘Date of 
birth—day, month, year’. It was found that although people were used to the form 
‘age in years’, often encountered on official documents, they were quite unable to 
answer the question as asked; at the main census, therefore, the customary form of the 
question will be used. 

In the absence of a dictionary of occupations, some enumerators were unable to 
determine the distinction between rabochi and sluzhashchi. Into which group, for 
instance, does a tram-driver fall? 

Not less important than such a dictionary is adequate information (maps, street 
directories) concerning the area in which the census is taken. Although a decree of 
the Council of Ministers (2 February 1957) prescribed that these should be prepared 
or revised by the beginning of 1958, and the work ought to have been completed 
before the sample census in those areas in which it was to be taken, Podyachikh 
complains that the work had been carried out in a slipshod manner or not at all, 
Stalino was particularly bad; ward boundaries were not clearly defined, so that 
several streets were omitted in the planning of the operation, and in two wards 
there were no maps at all. The CSA has sent a strong letter to its local offices drawing 
their special attention to the importance of providing such lists and maps. Even 
where maps of a sort were available, the lists of houses and of the flats within blocks 
were extremely inadequate, again particularly in Stalino. In addition, the lists of 
residents (domovye knigi) kept by the town authorities suffered from omissions, 
particularly of children under 16, and there were a good many cases of persons who 
had left without being deleted from the lists. The same defect was found in the lists 
kept by village soviets. These shortcomings only came to light when the preliminary 
survey of the area was made by the census officials. In consequence, some enumerators 
were grossly overloaded, and a number of new census districts had to be set up on 
the spur of the moment. It would appear, indeed, that the local authorities (the city 
and raion executive committees) cannot be very well informed, at least on paper, 
concerning the topography of the areas over which they exercise control. In this 
connection it may be mentioned that the city soviet of Stalino had asked that the 
whole city should be included in the census, instead of one raion (as had been originally 
intended), because they considered that the figure for the city’s population published 
in Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSSR—625,000—was on the low side. They suggested 
that the true figure was of the order of 830,000. The true figure in fact turned out 
to be 640,000. 


Officials from local offices of the CSA outside the areas in question were brought 
in to help with the census, so that they might gain practical experience. Two of these 
officials who took part in the work in Leningrad describe their experiences in the 
same number of Vestnik statistiki. The same difficulties arose: buildings not shown onthe 
district maps; a street the two sides of which bear different names; blocks of flats divided 
among several owners, each of whom numbers his flats from one upwards, so that 
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the block contains several flats with the same number. A case is quoted of a block 
where adjacent flats on the same landing were numbered 82 and 155! In one part of 
the Leningrad area it appears that all the streets have the same name. 

The staff employed in the work (some 2300 in all) varied from the senior officials 
referred to above down to school children who were not always capable of handling 
the job. Five hundred and fifteen students of the Moscow Economics and Statistics Insti- 
tute were employed and were quite satisfactory. Although the general intention was to 
take as few people as possible from their work, some demands had to be made on 
employers to release staff, and this was not always properly conducted; some of the 
staff thus engaged were not released for the preliminary briefing and were found 
in the field to be unsuitable. In consequence this briefing had in some cases to be 
carried out too hastily. 

A later report from Stalingrad (Vestnik statistiki 1958 no. 3 pp. 71-3) suggests that the 
lessons of the sample census have been taken to heart. The local office of the CSA 
have taken steps in conjunction with the local authority to have the necessary street 
plans drawn to a large scale (1: 2000). They have also checked the names of streets 
and the numbering of buildings (finding in the process some seventy dwellings 
erected by individuals and bearing no street number). The lists of inhabitants have 
also been checked. In work of this kind considerable assistance has been received 
from the Committees of Co-operation (komissii sodeistvia) whose organization 
was announced some time ago. In the sample census, their work was not up to 
expectation, but improvements seem to be taking place. The functions of these 
Committees, voluntary workers who wish to take part in the organizational work 
preparatory to the main census, include the verification of the lists of residents, 
a task for which their local knowledge qualifies them, the drafting of itineraries 
designed to save enumerators’ time when the census is actually taken, and the prepara- 
tion of suitable premises in which the work can be carried out. In many cases they 
include officials of the local authority (e.g. members of housing committees), or, 
in country districts, collective farm officials, but they have no formal official status. 
In Stalingrad oblast, over three hundred members of the staff who carried out the 
1939 Census have collaborated in the work of these committees, of which over five 
hundred have been organized. Popular interest in the forthcoming census has also 
been stimulated in this oblast by leaflets and lectures and by broadcast programmes. 

Although the picture painted by Podyachikh is one of almost unrelieved gloom, 
it is obvious that many of the defects can be remedied by better staff training. The 
deficiencies of local authority records could be paralleled in the mid-nineteenth 
century industrial areas of any city in this country or in any rapidly developing 
suburb. Finally, it may be expected that a general census will stimulate more public 
interest than a partial one. 

J.AN. 


The districts covered by the sample census are listed below. In Podyachikh’s report 
the area of each district and the density of the country population are given; from 
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these figures the numbers of country population have been computed. The principal 
towns, with their population, are given, and the total of these has been taken as 
the town population. The grand totals (town, 891,000; country, 129,000) agree well 
with the figures thus calculated, and these may thus be taken as correct within a few 
thousand. 


1. Chekhov raion, Moscow oblast (1000 sq. km., 70 km. south of Moscow) 
Town population about 20,000 (Chekhov 14,700) 
Country population about 40,000 
Total population about 60,000 


2. Bolotmoye raion, Novosibirsk oblast (2100 sq. km.) 
Town population 25,700 (Bolotoye) 
Country population about 34,000 
Total population about 60,000 

3. Kaitag raion, Dagestan (700 sq. km., mountainous) 
No towns 
Country population 14,800 


4. Stalinsk raion, Akmolinsk oblast, Kazakhstan (10,700 sq. km., virgin lands area) 
Town population 31,900 (Alekseyevka 16,100) 
Country population about 21,000 
Total population about $3,000 
5. Tukum raion, Latvia (2500 sq. km.) 
Town population not stated 
Country population about 20,000 
Total population perhaps about 30,000 
6. Nevski raion, Leningrad city 
Total population (town) 160,000 
7. Stalino city, Ukraine 
Total population (town) 642,000 
Total population covered by census 1,020,000 (town 891,000; country 129,000) 





PARTY CONFERENCES IN THE ARMY 


Moke publicity than usual has been devoted this year to the conferences of the party 
organizations of the Military Districts (editorial of the army newspaper Krasnaya 
zvezda 31 January 1958; and report on the Kiev conference ibid. 2 February 1958). 
The course of events since the October plenary session of the Central Committee 
which removed Marshal Zhukov from the Ministry of Defence, is said to have refuted 
‘the fears of those who thought that the development of party criticism might have 
a harmful influence upon military discipline . . .’: criticism based upon principles is 
bound to increase the army’s efficiency. Connections with the civilian population 
have been strengthened: attention is devoted not only to joint entertainment (es- 
pecially of the Komsomol) but also to the arrangements of lectures delivered to the 
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soldiers by leading members of other sections of the community—industrial, farming 
and scientific. (The editorial of Krasnaya zvezda of 5 March 1958 invites outside 
lecturers to concentrate upon the re-organization of the MTS.) Communists can be 
relied upon to give the proper reply to people who misuse criticism in a demagogic 
way so as to attack honest commanders and political workers, but senior officers who 
believe that respect for their rank would be impaired by criticism are told that the 
principle of personal command (edinonachalie) should not be interpreted as permission 
to be rude to subordinates or obstinate about suggestions made by one’s comrades, 
even if of junior rank. Examples are given of officers whose work and thus the dis- 
cipline in their units and thereby their own careers, were much benefited when they 
had learned to listen to criticism by the party organizations of their units.! Attention 
is directed to party recruitment: in a correspondence published on 7 March the fact 
that—apparently within one regiment—two companies have no party groups, is 
treated as a major shortcoming. But a serious investigation of the suitability of 
applicants for party membership is required. 

RS. 


1 E. Sakharov on the Leninist party principles in leadership of the armed forces of the USSR, 
Krasnaya zvezda 26 March 1958. 





